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To Members and Associates of the 
American Psychological Association: 

This memorandum is addressed to members and associates of 
the American Psychological Association in order to stress the 
importance of the fullest codperation by each in the approaching 
International Congress. 

Only the most urgent reasons should be permitted to keep any 
of us away from the meeting and there can be no adequate excuse 
for failure to become a member of the congress. The Federation 
of Biological Sciences has required each member to pay $10 toward 
the expenses of the Physiological Congress. It is obvious that 
the smaller the income one has the greater is the desirability 
of altering that situation by exhibiting a readiness to codperate 
with one’s colleagues. It will be worth more than $10 for any 
psychologist to be a member of the congress, to support its work 
and to receive the Proceedings. 

Some members of the association and of the congress may 
find it impossible to be present, but they will suffer seriously from 
such inability. It is the first opportunity to hear and to meet 
large numbers of foreign psychologists. Most American psycholo- 
gists will be present, and the meeting will surpass in magnitude 
and importance any hitherto held or any likely to be held in the 
near future. 

The congress meets at a time when there are no academic 
obligations; reduced cost of transportation offers opportunity to 
visit the eastern seaboard; dormitory accommodations are given 
by Yale at a small charge and all excess of receipts goes to the 
entertainment of foreign members; excellent arrangements for 
luncheons, dinners, smokers, etc., have been made; the programs 
will present the work of the most distinguished foreign and Ameri- 
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can psychologists; the special programs give opportunity to every 

psychologist who has work to report. ) 
The congress is an enterprise in codperation from the responsi. 

bility for which no psychologist is free. 

Garrison, N. Y. J. McKeen Carre . 

July 2, 1929 


THE ADOLESCENT SCIENCE 


A pointed chapter in Kohler’s latest book is devoted to the 
topic ‘‘ Psychology as a Young Science’’. As cardinal defects of 
the young science he notes the present extravagant use of quanti- 
tative methods, the misuse of experimental procedure, and more 
particularly the failure to invent useful theories and hypotheses, 

Any unbiased reader finds himself in agreement with these 
criticisms of the present situation, with psychology regarding 
itself as if it were a grown up science, comparable in age to physics, 
chemistry, or even to mathematics. He will be forced to admit 
that there is something grotesque in the unusual attempts, the 
large pretensions, the ready promises, and the serious professions 
made in several fields of psychology, notably in personality rating 
and in vocational fitting. 

This attitude of exaggerated confidence and of apparent con. 
viction in the size, age, and stability of the science suggests 
strongly the analogy of the earlier years of adolescence, when all 
things seem possible, when vows are readily plighted and promises 
are easily made, when problems are never too complex, too large 
or too inconsequential to be attacked. We too often meet psy- 
chologists who are apparently unmindful of the significance of 
their work and its bearing on the underlying assumptions and 
theories of the science. We have here the situation of pre-ephebic 
psychologists behaving as if their science were full grown and 
resting on solid foundations; a happier stage will be that of a 
later youth wrestling with an avowed youthful science, foregoing 
the excessive use of quantitative methods when a qualitative 
method is the obvious approach, and less prone to construct elab- 
orate and costly instruments for experimentation before the prog- 





ress of the problem in hand has reached the point for such a} 


refined apparatus and technique. 
Instead of the attitude of complacency and the premature con 


fidence of early youth, the Sturm und Drang of later youth willl 


come as a refreshing substitute, inspiring us to dream theoretical 
dreams, to see creative visions and to dare to make useful guesses 
of the sort that have always preceded periods of rapid scientific 
growth. 
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PSYCHOMETRY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND PSYCHIATRY 
By ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES, Px.D. 


RESENT activity in the field of mental hygiene throughout 
P the country may be said to consist very largely in the con- 

ducting of plans of education which aim at the organization 
of local societies through which the public may be informed of 
the importance of regarding mental disorders with the same seri- 
ousness as they do measles, typhoid, and other physical illnesses, 
and of the necessity of an early detection of such disorders if a 
permanent cure is confidently to be looked for. The missionary 
stage, I think it may be called. And like all missionary projects 
it has brought into the field a large number of zealous people, 
physicians, psychologists, social workers, and others who find in 
it an outlet for their benevolent impulses which in other days flowed 
in the more orthodox channels of religion. There are none but 
laudatory words for the aim and spirit of those who are actively 
engaged in bringing the good news to as large a public as it is 
possible by these methods to reach. As much strength to their 
arm as the work calls for! 

Closely related to mental hygiene is psychiatry; the former 
being primarily concerned with the prevention and the latter with 
the cure of mental disorders. We may say that when there develops 
in the field embraced by mental hygiene a case which shows marked 
deviation from the normal, it passes automatically into the field 
of psychiatry, because the questions of diagnosis and treatment 
definitely arise. It thus happens that a considerable amount of 
work is being done under the name of mental hygiene that is 
psychiatric in nature, and, to a less extent, work of a mental 
hygiene character is being done by those whose chief interest is in 
psychiatry. The line between these cannot, at present, be sharply 
drawn, although there results from this a dispersion of effort 
which might be productive of more immediate good if it were 
concentrated on the theoretically defined aims of these two fields. 

All the material, then, that comes to the mental hygiene and 
psychiatric clinies and offices have a direct relation to how to 
keep or how to get mental health. That is to say, the mental 
condition of patients is the primary concern, their physical states, 
only in so far as they affect the former. If such is the case, it 
is obvious that, in a sense that is not so true of any other branch of 
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medicine, we have here definitely to do with the psychophysiologica| 
individual, with the total personality as this is determined by his 
mental and physical heredity, on the one hand, and his menta| 
and physical ontogeny, on the other. Methods in use at the present 
time in all the neuropsychiatric clinics in the country and in the 
private practice of psychiatrists recognize the complex character 
of the data required for diagnosis and treatment. In securing 
this data there has been a division of labor between the physician 
and the psychologist which may repay a little closer examination 
than has usually been given it. 

I shall not say much about the rather loose way in which the 
term psychiatrist has been used and applied. It would seem that 
the term means, holding strictly to the empirical point of viev, 
any certified graduate in medicine who treats patients with a 
view to either the preservation or the restoration of their mental 
health. The assumption underlying this conception is that the 
medical college gives the fundamental training which is essential 
for an understanding of the human mind both in its normal and 
in its abnormal functioning, supplemented by the clinical work 
necessary to develop expertness in the diagnosis and treatment 
of mental disorders. This view which brings psychiatry within 
the field of medicine is further illustrated by the definitions which 
have got into the text-books on the subject. Thus, Rosanoff says, 
‘*Psychiatry is that branch of medicine which deals with mental 
disorders, their causes, prevention, and cure.’’ And he goes on 
to say that this statement is not to be too shill interpreted, 
for psychiatry deals ‘‘not only with so-called insanity, but with 
every kind and degree of impairment of mental function.’’ 

Although this is the expressed view, it may be pointed out that 
in principle hospital as well as private practice recognizes, in 
this field, certain limitations in the qualifications of the medical 
man qua medica! man, and there has, therefore, been added to the 
organization of this work a corps of specialized assistants among 
whom is to be found the psychologist. This is encouraging s0 
far as it goes. But if we take the empirical standpoint in this 


ease also and observe what the psychologist is required and ex- [7 
pected to do, we arrive at the rather strange notion that a psychol- , } 
ogist is a person who is able to give a certain limited number of | 
mental tests, the results of which enable the psychiatrist to know | 
where a patient’s intellectual abilities are placed on a percentile / 


scale of performance which ranges from zero to one hundred. | 
The psychologist, in other words, measures the amount of the | 


thing that is called general intelligence ; he is definitely a measurer | | 
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of the cognitive processes. This implies a rather strange notion 


logical 


by his I of what psychology is, and a slight acquaintance with Greek would 
mental enable the psychiatrist to know that he is misusing terms in a 
resent confusing way. There is some suspicion in the minds of physicians 
in the that there is something wrong here, since the procedures that are 
iracter carried on by the so-called psychologists are commonly referred 
curing to by their more nearly appropriate name,‘ psychometrics’. One 
VSician would think that a person who did a ‘psychometric’ was not a 
nation [EB psychologist but a ‘psychometrist’. The adoption of this nomen- 
clature would be more than a change in terminology, it would 
ch the conduce to a greater clearness and accuracy in thinking. 
m that Moreover, this change might also lead to a better understand- 
wee ng between the psychiatrists and psychologists. At the present 
vith ‘ ‘ime a special committee of the American Psychological Association 
nental is at work on ‘‘Certification Policy’’, and the question has come 
at the up whether the Association should certify a class of persons 
ential who, in a general way, may be referred to as ‘‘mental testers’’, 
al and civing to them the class name, psychometrists. There are a number 
work of reasons why such a policy should be adopted. One of them is 
tment that a large number of persons are, at the present time, engaged 
within in the publie schools and other institutions in giving mental tests 
which who have but little knowledge of psychology. This is a detriment 
’ says. both to those who are interested in the mental test and to psy- 
nental chology. The Association recognizes that the psychometrist should 
es on have a certain specified knowledge of psychology in order to give 
reted, a mental test and report its findings accurately, in the same way 
with as the men who are engaged in any of the other laboratory tech- 
niques must have a certain minimum knowledge of medicine to 
t that make their work professionally reliable. To place the psychome- 
es. in F) trists in the same relation to the psychiatrist as are the men 
adical who do the blood, urine, and Wassermann tests, would be a logical 
to the procedure. It would, moreover, help us all to see that there exists 
mong f) °” unformulated and an unanswered question in our present 
ng so be Practice. 
1 this This unformulated and unanswered question refers to the rela- 





dex. [9 tion of the psychologist to both mental hygiene and psychiatry. 
schol: }) From the empirical standpoint I have kept throughout, it would 


er of seem that the psychological data requisite for the understanding 
know of cases in these fields are now gathered in part by the psy- 
ontile)§ Cchometrist, and that at a certain rather rigid line the psychiatrist 
dred.| @ jealously guards what he considers his particular specialty. That 
f the} ™ is to say, when the question relates to ‘‘intelligence’’ the psy- 


surer chometrist is called upon to give a test; when, on the contrary, 
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interest centers in the affective-conative life of the patient the 
psychiatrist begins to function. What can one think scientifically 
of the psychology which, in practice, is committed to the view that 
the intellectual processes are legitimate subjects of ‘‘psycholog. 
ical’’ investigation, but that the emotions and will are ‘‘psyehi- 
atric’’ phenomea? This is not only bad psychology, it is also bad 
psychiatry, for, as Rosanoff states, psychiatry is a study of any 
‘*disfunction of the patient as an integrated personality (italies 
mine).’’ 

The question is broader than any merely methodological differ 
ence can possibly be. It would not be answered if, for example, 
one were to say that the psychiatrist can as effectively use the 
report of the psychometrist as he can that of the clinical laboratory 
which reports the presence or absence of gonococci or spirochetes, 
[ am not disputing the value to the psychometrist’s work; in 
my opinion it will have to be enlarged as reliable tests are made 
for measuring the other mental processes, including what is now 
considered the psychiatrist’s specialty, the affective-conative 
aspects of mental life. What I am saying is that the completest 
psychometric report, if it included all that in present practice it 
excludes, could never be a psychological report. The purely formal 
character of the psychometric reports I have seen renders them, 
for the most part, psychologically worthless. There is no way 
of overcoming this defect except by a broader training in psychol- 
ogy for those who are engaged in this department of service. 
These workers are laboring under a serious handicap when with, 
for the most part, only an undergraduate study of psychology 
they are brought into the field of medicine to throw light upon the 
most complex organism that exists on this planet. 

The point I wish to enforce is that you cannot take the intel- 
lectual and the affective-conative processes apart from one another 
and expect to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the condition 
of a particular mind. When they are so taken, there results a 
distortion which affects all the factors involved. In certain cases 
of manic-depressive psychoses, for example, I have found that 
the changes in emotional states are a function of certain intel- 
lectual habits, and that when these latter are corrected the former 
improve and finally disappear. All that the psychometrist can 
do is to tell you how much ‘‘intelligence’’ there is to go on. It 
requires a psychologist to say what the character of this intelli- 
gence is and whether it is closely integrated or not with the 
emotional and practical life of the patient. All the steps in such 
an analysis are too intimately and integrally interwoven to make 
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possible to arrive at reliable results by the methods now in 
vogue. But such an analysis is necessary if mental disorders are 
+) be accurately diagnosed and appropriate treatment instituted. 
(i matters not who it is that makes the analysis, whether a psy- 
atrist or some other person who is not a psychometrist, so 
» as he has the neessary graduate training in psychology and 
ther allied branches to make his work professionally respectable 
| scientifically reliable. 
Returning to a question ratsed in an earlier paragraph, there is, 
as we saw, a general impression that training in recognized schools 
{ medicine fits graduates of these schools for work in mental 
pathology, preventive and remedial. I should say that this state- 
ment would require the same kind of modification as would any 
other which held that graduation in medicine per se fitted any 
individual to perform, for example, a major operation in surgery. 
It is true that those who perform such operations are medical 
vraduates, but it does not follow that they are qualified to do so 
for that reason. In both the fields referred to post-graduate in- 
struction and practice are necessary. In qualifying in this way 
for the practice of psychiatry, the medical graduate meets with 
the special difficulty that the regular medical course has not pro- 
vided him with any knowledge of the underlying science, psy- 
chology, on which to base his more advanced studies. Let us 
grant that there are psychiatrists who are good psychologists, 
but this proficiency is not due to the fact that they are medical 
craduates, but is the result of their having fulfilled the conditions 
on which it is possible for any one to be a psychologist. When 
such qualifying conditions have not been met, may it not be as 
hazardous for a physician to treat mental cases as it would be 
for a psychologist who is not also a medical man to treat physical 
disorders? 

The present situation then is unsatisfactory. And it becomes 
more so when to the above statements is added the view that is 
implied in the lines of work being carried on by members of the 
American Psychological Association. The Year Book of that Asso- 
ciation contains the names of 542 members and 89 associates, 
together with a report of the lines of work in which each is engaged, 
in teaching or in research. A rough analysis of this data shows 
that approximately 235 are professionally working in the field 
of mental disorders, distributed as follows: psychiatry, 21; abnor- 
mal psychology, 58; psychopathology, 53; mental hygiene, 5; psy- 
choanalysis, 1; clinical psychology, 98. While it is certain that 
some in the last group should be included here, it is not certain 
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that all of them should. If we exclude the whole group, approxi. 
mately one-fifth of the membership, less then 10 per cent of whom 
have the M.D., are identified actively with the kind of work we 
have been considering. It is interesting to note that of the 2 
who report themselves as psychiatrists 7, or 33 per cent, do not 
have the medical degree, and no one has it of those working in 
mental hygiene. Relatively few graduates in medicine are included 
in the numbers of those who are doing abnormal psychology or 
psychopathology. 

What shall we say of this situation which practically amounts 
to a deadlock between the two groups of men professionally inter. 
ested in normal and abnormal mental life? There is no choice, 
I think, between the view which states that medical graduation 
qualifies and the view which states that the doctorate in psychology 
qualifies for mental hygiene and psychiatric practice. Each view 
is right in what it asserts, wrong in what it denies. When the 
doctor says that medicine is necessary and the psychologist says 
that psychology is, they are both right. When the former fails 
to see that he should qualify as thoroughly in psychology as he 
says the psychologist should in medicine, and vice-versa, they 
are both mistaken. The difficulty is a practical one; what is 
needed is the organization of a course for the practice of psychiatry 
which will give the maximum of psychology and the minimum of 
medicine requisite for those who engage in this branch of medicine. 
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QUANTITATIVE METHODS OF INVESTIGATING 
WAKING SUGGESTION 


By CLARK L. HULL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N extensive group of psychological phenomena is included un- 
der the somewhat general term ‘‘suggestion’’. An objective 
scientific knowledge of these forms of behavior is of great 

importance not only for normal individual psychology and social 
psye hology, but for mental pathology as well. Up to the present 

ime the experimental work on waking suggestion has been rela- 
ti vely coarse and, for the most part, rather superficial in nature. 
Th is has probably been due in large part to the fact that no exact, 
quantitative method of recording suggested responses has been 
available. It is believed that this lack is now met by the technique 
and recording method described below. 

Waking suggestion may be administered in a variety of ways 

In the present article it will, in most cases, be understood to be 
such as is caleulated to evoke postural movements of swaying either 
forward or backward while the subject is standing. The subject, 
usually with eyes closed, will be placed four feet from the ap- 
paratus, facing away from it. A thread terminating in a pin with 
a tiny hook at the end is attached to the subject’s collar without 
his knowledge. This thread runs back horizontally and three 
times around a very light flanged aluminum pulley to which it is 
attached. (See Plate I.) The pulley is three inches in diameter. 
On the same shaft is a similar pulley one inch in diameter. At- 
tached to this latter and wrapped three times around it is a thread 
which suspends a light eight-inch steel rod which moves vertically 
ina short sleeve. The weight of this rod suffices to turn the pulleys 
and thus to take up instantly any slack in the thread caused by 
the subject’s movements. At the lower end of the rod is attached.a 
light bronze tracing point three inches long. A slight torsion in a 
light and flexible coil spring attached to the lower part of the 
rod serves to keep the tracing point in contact with the paper. This 
tracing point, when in contact with the smoked paper of a moving 
kymograph drum, will trace, quite without the subject’s knowledge, 
a complete history of all his forward and backward postural move- 
ments. The seale of the record is reduced on a basis of one to 
three by the pulley system so as to record the widest postural 
153 














154 Quantitative Methods of Investigating Waking Suggestion 
movements usually encountered on an ordinary six-inch drum. 
If the lateral movements also are desired, they may be secured 
by employing a duplicate of the above apparatus but with the 
thread running from the shoulder, at first in a lateral direction. 
Time and signal markers complete the apparatus. 





























PiaTe I. The postural movement recorder used in the study of suggestion. A is 
the tracing point held against the drum by a slight torsion of the weak spring beneath. 
The pin P (drawn to a much larger scale) with tiny hook at its end, is fastened to 
the subject’s collar. The thread G runs several times around the grooved aluminum 
pulley C, passing through a tiny hole in the upright iron piece at E. H is a gmall 
piece of wood tied to the thread so that when not in use, it will not let the vertical 
rod fall too far down through the sleeve B. The rod and tracer are supported by the 
thread F which is passed several times around the one-inch, grooved aluminum 
pulley D. The tracing on the drum represents an actual one, the suggestion beginning 
at M and terminating at N. Note the initial negative reaction followed by the strong 
positive forward movement. (Drawing by Robert G. Krueger.) 


The exact quantitative tendencies to sway forward or back- 
ward in response to the various forms of suggestion are some- 
what obscured by the swaying tremors which are continuous and 
fairly large in all persons, particularly when standing with closed 
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eves, This produces in the tracing of the postural movements a 
somewhat irregular up-and-down tracing which makes it difficult 
measure with a ruler the exact distance swayed forward or 
hackward under the influence of suggestion at any given time. 
for rough work a middle line may be estimated through a given 
hort section of the curve and the height then measured from a 
venient base line, such as that traced by a time marker. For 
work, vertical lines are drawn from the base line to the 
racing, one at each side ef the section of the record to be 
measured. The area of the enclosed space is measured by means 
if a polar planimeter, graduated in square inches. If the area 
; divided by the base, the quotient will be the exact average height 
of the irregular tracing from the base line. 

A typical method of administering direct verbal suggestion is as 
follows. The subject is placed blindfolded before the recording in- 
strument and the thread hooked lightly to his coat without his 
knowledge. The experimenter stands 18 inches in front of the sub- 
ject and talks in a quiet but confident tone: ‘‘ You are swaying for- 
ward. You can’t help yourself. You are swaying forward. Farther 
forward. Forward. Forward. Farther yet. You are leaning 
forward still more. More yet. More. More. More yet. Forward, 
ete.’? A pause of two or three seconds is made at each period. 
Close watch is kept of the subject’s spontaneous tremors and at 
each major forward movement, the experimenter says, ‘‘ There 
vou come.’’ He then goes on with the suggestion as described 
above. Suggestion in this manner may be continued for several 
minutes. Definite response by the subject usually takes place 
within from 30 seconds to five minutes. 

Adults are usually supposed to be far less responsive to sugges- 
tions than children. Indeed, the view is extensively held that 
normal adults in the waking state are scarcely at all responsive 
to direct suggestion. Thus William James in his preface to Sidis’ 
well-known work, The Psychology of Suggestion, summarizes 
Sidis’ conelusions by saying, ‘‘ He tries by ingenious experiments 
to show that the suggestibility of waking persons follows an 
opposite law to that of hypnotic subjects. Suggestion must be 
veded in the formed case to be effective * * *’’ It was 
accordingly somewhat of a surprise when we found in our pre- 
liminary investigations that the great majority of adult subjects 
respond very definitely to the most obvious of direct suggestions. 
And instead of the response being minute, requiring careful 
measurements to detect, we found that they were so gross that 
they usually could not be recorded actual size on an ordinary 
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6 inch kymograph, but must be reduced to one-third the size of 
the actual movements. (See smoked paper records X, Y, and Z, 
Plate II.) Indeed it not infrequently happened that the subject 
actually fell forward losing his balance and either stumbled or 
was caught by the experimenter. Not only this but subjects also 
lost their balance and fell backward with about equal facility, 
Direct waking suggestions is thus by no means a rare or minut, 
phenomenon or one difficult to produce for experimental purposes, 

In a series of preliminary explorational experiments covering 
a rather wide range the writer has encountered a considerable 
number of suggestive facts which, while not warranting any final 
conclusions, may be regarded as extremely promising leads for 
systematic controlled experimentation. A number of these have 
been outlined and arranged into a kind of research program which 
is given below in the hope that it may stimulate research in this 
most fruitful but neglected field. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS IN WAKING SUGGESTION 

1. A number of somewhat elusive and disputed phenomena 
variously classed as attention, ideomotor action, affective reac- 
tions, imagination, ete., are undoubtedly very intimately related 
to the behavior resulting from direct verbal suggestion and may 
be investigated quite readily by the general technique described 
above. One of these is the phenomenon of motor adaptation dur- 
ing sensory attention. Specifically, what postural changes take 
place when a subject attends to a faint sound? 

Let naive subjects stand blindfolded before the recording 
apparatus in ignorance that a tracing of their postural movements 
is being made.* After a normal record of two minutes, give him 
the task of\ counting faint irregular ticks coming from his front 
at approximately second intervals. Many variants will suggest 
themselves. ‘Smoked paper tracings should be examined to dis- 
cover whether the subject sways in the direction of the sound to 
which he is reacting. 

2. There is a very well known tendency for persons auto 
matically to perform more or less completely movements which 
they are observing intently. This has sometimes been called 
ideomotor action. The prevalence of this tendency, the distribu- 
tion of its intensity in the population as to age, sex, etc., the 





*in all the subsequent projects it will be assumed without further statement that 
the subject is in ignorance of his attachment to the apparatus for recording postural 
movements. 
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characteristic stimuli which evoke it, and the actual facts of the 
behavior itself may readily be explored. 

Let naive subjects stand before the apparatus as usual but 
with eyes open. A pantomimist faces in as nearly the same 
direction as the subject as possible and still have subject secure 
lear view of the former’s actions. 

(A) Pantomimist with hands at side gradually leans forward 
to the utmost limit possible without losing balance, though the 
danger of losing balance should be somewhat exaggerated. 

(B) Same as (A) except reaching with the hand to touch a 
wall just beyond possible reach. 

(CC) Same as (B) except reaching for some universally desir- 

le object such as fruit, candy, etc., just beyond reach. 

(D) Same as (B) except reaching forward towards something 
from which people ordinarily recoil such as the edge of a very 
sharp blade, e.g., an ordinary razor blade. 

(f) As a control have a wooden bar the height of the 
pantomimist moved by some mechanical system which can be 
repeated with uniformity from subject to subject, move forward 
toward a wall so as to simulate rather exactly the movements 
of the pantomimist. 

Will subjects in general tend to lean forward imitatively at 
A, more at B, and still more at C? Will they shrink back at D? 

Compare the behavior of subjects in this experiment with that 
in direct verbal suggestion. Will some subjects negatively sug- 
cestible to other persons respond to this form of stimulation? 

3. There is a widely accepted theory that pleasantness is (or 
at least involves) a positive movement, forward or toward the 
source of the pleasantness, and that unpleasantness is (or involves) 
a tendency to negative movement, backward or away from the 
source of the unpleasant stimulus. Whether these alleged move- 
ments exist and if so, their magnitude, regularity, characteristic 
stimuli and behavior cycles could easily be explored by the above 
technique. 

A great variety of stimuli suggest themselves. In one case an 
experimenter described to a blindfolded subject an appetizing 
Thanksgiving dinner and later a gruesome surgical operation. 
The subject is reported to have swayed forward perceptibly to 
the dinner and to have shrunk back at the operation. Useful 
stimuli for this experiment would be: various pleasant and 
unpleasant sounds, music, sights, odors, tastes, cutaneous pain, 
and so on, 

4. There is a fairly prevalent hypothesis that imagination is 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE II 







In these records the upper line is for signals, the middle line represents the 


forward-backward postural movements of the subject as traced by the apparatus shown 


in 
she middle line indicates that the subject is swaying forward. 


Plate I, and the bottom line shows the time in five-second intervals. A rise in 


Recorp X. This shows a typical response to suggestion. From A to B, subject 
stood with eyes closed and no suggestions were given. It will be observed that a 
considerable amount of irregular postural tremor takes place. From B to C, suggestion 
that S would fall forward were given by the writer. It is characteristic that at first 
there was a mild négative response of about an inch as shown by the fall in the line 
at D. This was recovered from in twenty seconds. During the next haif minute no 
obvious response took place. Then suddenly the subject made three marked sways 
forward, each consuming about a second. The total forward movement in this case 


was nearly four inches. At this point suggestions were discontinued. 


There follows 


a marked after-discharge with a final recovery after one and one-half minutes. It is 
also characteristic that this reversal of the movement passed beyond the normal as 
shown at E, by over an inch. This in turn was gradually recovered from. At F 
forward suggestions were again given. It is characteristic that the period of latency 
in this case was much shorter than on the first occasion. The suggestions were 
continued this time until 8S fell forward over nine inches, losing her balance and was 
caught. Recovery here also shows at first an overcompensation which is soon corrected. 

Recorp Y. From A to B, normal control record. From B to C, forward sugges- 
tions. The period of latency lasts about two and one-half minutes after which there 


is a forward movement of about three-fourths inch. A_ perceptible 
follows the termination of the suggestion. From C to D, recovery. 


after-discharge 
From D to E 


were given instructions for auto-suggestion. From E to F, 8 whispered to herself, 


‘‘T am falling forward, I can’t help myself’’ ete., continuously. 


After a latent 


period of less than ten seconds, S swayed forward rapidly a distance of about two and 
one-half inches. Reeovery after F. This record illustrates the fact that subjects are 
often much more auto-suggestible, i.e., responsive to their own verbal activities, than 
they are aetero-suggestible. It also indicates the ease with which the extremely 


important phenomenon of auto-suggestion may be investigated. 


RecorD Z. This record is largely self-explanatory. The comparatively short period 
of latency from L to M as contrasted with that from B to C is characteristic of the 
decrease of ‘atency with successive repetitions of a suggestion during a given experi- 
mental period. Having responded positively to one suggestion, the subject thereby 
becomes decidedly more susceptible to further suggestions exactly as results when a 
subject goes into the hypnotic trance. The suggestions were interrupted at M before 
the response had become maximal. From N to O, forward suggestions were given 
by a person whom 8 had never met before. It required ninety seconds for the response 
to become maximal here whereas at C it required only fifty seconds and at M (just 
previous), only fifteen seconds. It happens that the writer had hypnotized this subject 
a number of times seven years previously which accounts for the greater speed at 
C and M. This illustr.tes nicely the possibilities of the method here employed for 
measuring differences in suggestibility under different conditions, and in particular 


such as are involved in Problems No. 38, 39 and 40. 


an implicit or miniature duplicate of the reaction involved in the 
response to the original stimulation. This hypothesis could easily 
be tested by directing blindfolded subjects, who had been through 
No. 2, to imagine as vividly as possible the particular actions of 
ihe pantomimist which had been shown to evoke in him clear 
and characteristic responses in that experiment. The same could 
be carried out in relation to No. 3. The postural responses, if 
any, could then be compared as to intensity, direction, etc., with 


the responses to the original sensory stimulations. 


An endless 


variety of imaginal tasks at once suggest themselves for explora- 
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tion such as imagining various special postures, pleasant anq 
unpleasant personal experiences, and so on. 

5. The characteristic phenomena of deliberate verbal auto. 
suggestion of the Coué type may easily be explored. Let naive 
blindfolded subjects, when attached to the recording apparatus, 
repeat aloud for some time the words given above as used by 
the experimenter to induce hetero-suggestion: ‘‘I am falling 
forward. I can’t help myself’’ and so on. An interesting variant 
of this would be to have the subject repeat the words ‘‘to him. 
self’’, i.e., subvocally. Numerous comparisons of considerable 
theoretical and practical interest could then be made with the 
results of corresponding hetero-suggestion as well as between the 
two modes of auto-suggestion. 

6. An experiment of some interest would be to discover the 
characteristic incidents of the behavior of subjects when they 
are giving themselves definite auto-suggestions to sway in a back 
ward direction while the experimenter is simultaneously giving 
the conflicting suggestion to fall forward. These responses should 
be compared with records in which the subject reports after the 
record was taken that he definitely tried of his own volition to 
resist the suggestions. 

7. A very large number of problems concern themselves with 
direct verbal suggestion of one person to another. One of these 
is the influence upon the various phases of the response of adding 
to the single person givixz suggestions, a second, a third, a 
fourth, and so on, the several suggesters codperating in various 
ways likely to strengthen the influence of the suggestions given 
by the others. If there is a tendency for the response to be 
strengthened, what is the law of this increase in intensity of 
response with the increase in the number of suggesters? The 
potency of a suggestion will be revealed by the duration of the 
period of latency and the magnitude of the final maximal response. 

8. Do persons respond any more readily to suggestions given 
by individuals of the same or of opposite sex? In this experi- 
ment, probably a given person could be used as subject but once. 
Sixty men and sixty women should be employed, each group 
divided into two squads of thirty each. Have thirty male and 
thirty female suggesters well trained and as evenly matched 
(i.e., the sex groups) as possible as regards age, general attrac- 
tiveness, etc. Thirty of the men subjects are suggested by women 
and the other thirty by men. The same holds for the two females 
groups of subjects. Each male suggester suggests one male 
subject and one female. The same holds for the female suggesters. 
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Half the suggesters operate first on a person of the same sex, 
half first on a person of opposite sex. 

This experiment should throw some light on the contention 
of the Freudians that suggestion is largely a sex matter. Their 
retort that latent homosexuality plays a part could hardly account 
for a zero influence of the sex of the suggester, if such a result 
chould be secured from the experiment. 

9. Do people respond any differently to suggestions given by 
attractive persons than to those given by unattractive ones? Have 
the suggesters in No. 8 ranked for attractiveness separately by 
male and female juries. Then compare the responses of the sub- 
jects with the attractiveness of the suggesters, using appropriate 
correlation technique. 

10. How much more actively, if any, do people respond to indi- 
viduals of considerable prestige? Have contrasted groups of 
suggesters of much and of little prestige. Utilize the general 
technique of No. 8. 

11. Do people, upon the whole, respond any more positively to 
ventle, soothing suggestions than to aggressive commending sug- 
vestions? Specially prepared phonograph records containing the 
contrasted suggestions, with the same words but markedly dif- 
ferent vocal expression, should be used here if subjects will 
respond reasonably well to them. If not, use ordinary vocal 
stimulation standardized as well as possible. Records should be 
examined especially for differences in speed and amplitude of 
response and frequency of negative response. 

12. What are the characteristic changes in response results 
when the suggestion is prolonged? Will the response get stronger 
and stronger as appears to be the case in hypnosis where the 
subject finally falls forward helpless, say, or will negative adapta- 
tion set in and the suggestion gradually lose its power? Will sub- 
jects react differently according to the general intensity and nature 
of their earlier reactions? Will there be any tendency for the 
negative or non-reacting subjects ta react positively after pro- 
longed stimulation? 

13. What characteristic changes in reactions take place with 
repeated applications of suggestions each of moderate duration, 
e.g., three or four minutes each, on successive days. Here again 
we have the analogy of hypnosis which appears from superficial 
observation to strengthen the response, at least for a number of 
repetitions. Questions arise here very similar to those under 
No. 12. 

14. Apart from any progressive changes in the intensity of 
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reactions upon repeating the same suggestion from day to day. 
how constant or reliable is the reaction, i.e., how much disturbed 
by accidental factors? This could be determined by securing 
records on 100 or more male subiects each on two successive days 
and then computing the correlation between the two sets of scores, 
This would yield a reliability coefficient of the procedure ag 4 
possible psychological test. 

15. One of the most intriguing problems concerned with sug. 
gestion is that of negative suggestibility. Some light might be 
thrown on this elusive problem by instructing subjects while 
continuing to listen to the suggestions yet, if possible, not to 
yield to them or indeed to react to them in any way. Records of 
persons normally giving positive responses should be compared 
with records of persons giving neutral or negative responses and 
with records of persons who, while giving positive responses, 
report having ‘‘tried’’ to resist. Similarly with subjects who 
gave neutral or negative responses and reported afterwards that 
they definitely resisted the suggestions. Direct them to give up 
their resistance and observe what characteristic changes in 
response result. 

16. All persons while standing, particularly with closed eyes, 
sway constantly. Preliminary observations suggestion that if the 
experimenter watches for those movements in which the subject 
spontaneously sways in the direction suggested and as the move 
ment takes place, reénforce it by special suggestion such as say- 
ing, ‘‘There you come!’’ or ‘‘You’re coming! You can’t help 
yourself!’’ that it is especially favorable for securing positive 
response. This should be tried out systematically with two squads 
of subjects, one in which the above technique is employed, the 
other receiving no attention to the spontaneous postural move- 
ments. The same experimenter should administer both sets of 
suggestions, using exactly the same words in each and keeping 
all other factors constant. Comparison of the responses of the 
two squads, especially as to speed of evocation of the initial 
response, amplitude of maximal response, per cent of neutral and 
negative responses are suggested. If this experiment should 
show clearly positive results, it would throw interesting light 
on the mechanism of suggestion. 

17. It has frequently been observed with hysterical subjects 
that if a suggestion is whispered in the ear while the subject is 
engaged in conversation with another person, the suggestion is 
very apt to be executed automatically. Presumably all persons 
possess the same sensory-motor mechanisms as hystericals. ‘The 
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‘tendency referred to above might be opened for exploration on 
‘he normal level by engaging subjects of known suggestion 
responsiveness in tasks of various degrees of difficulty ranging 
from cripping a dynamometer to various degrees, up to simple 
counting, counting by 3’s, 4’s, 7’s and complex mental arithmetic 
‘nvolving subtle reasoning. It would be of special interest to 
compare the influence of this distraction upon the strong posi- 
tive subjects with that on neutral and negative subjects. 

18. Janet puts forward a theory that a condition of fatigue 
is favorable for positive response to suggestion. This could be 
tested by two squads of subjects, one of which should take a 
very long and fatiguing walk and the other should simply loaf dur- 
ng the same period, everything else remaining constant. Speed 
and amplitude of the responses should be compared. 

19. A problem related to No. 18 is suggested by the casual 
observation that drowsiness from loss of sleep is favorable to 
the induction of the hypnotic trance. Whether drowsiness favors 
response to a non-sleeping type of suggestion such as that for 
postural movements described above could be determined by run- 
‘ing two parallel squads. One squad could be deprived of sleep 
‘or one night and tested in a warm quiet room the following after- 

oon when each § reports himself drowsy. Control squad would 
receive their normal sleep. Compare speed and amplitude of 
response. Perhaps a week later reverse the treatment of the two 
syuads and examine especially the records to determine any dif- 
ferences in response shown by the neutral and negative subjects 
as shown after normal sleep. 

2). Certain drugs are supposed markedly to favor suggesti- 
bility. Ordinary alcoholic intoxication is popularly supposed to 
do this. Chloral is supposed to favor the induction of the 
hypnotic trance. Scopalamine has perhaps the greatest reputa- 
tion of all for producing a condition favoring positive response to 
suggestion. 

lhe influence of these drugs on suggestibility could be deter- 
mined one at a time by running parallel squads of subjects with 
a technique analogous to that of No. 18. The control squads of 
course should receive a neutral control dose indistinguishable by 
the subject from the active drug received by the main experimental 
sroup. Special interest here would center about speed and 
amplitude of reactions and especially on any changes in the 
behavior of the neutral and negative individuals. 

21. Preliminary observations show that in a large percentage 
of subjects the first response made by the subject is a shallow 
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negative reaction which with continued suggestion, gives place to 
a marked positive reaction several times as great. The extent 
to which this is true should be determined. Any of the contro} 
squads in the preceding outlines would serve the purpose. This 
type of response should be compared with verbal reports from 
the subjects as to conscious resistance, ete. 

The size and amplitude of the succeeding response should be 
compared with cases where the initial negative response is not 
found. The tendency appears to be rather characteristic of those 
subjects who show it, it appearing on successive repetitions of 
the experiment, reversing its direction when the suggestion js 
changed from forward to backward. The extent to which this is 
true should appear from the results obtained in No. 13. 

22. In addition, to those subjects who show an initial shallow 
negative reaction, nearly all other subjects show a period of about 
the same duration following the beginning of the suggestion but 
preceding the clear positive reaction, during which no response 
at all is discernible. This may be called a period of latency. The 
prevalence of this latent period, the range of its duration, the 
relation of its duration to the steepness and the amplitude of 
the subsequent positive reaction should be studied in a large 
number of normal subjects. 

23. Corresponding to this period of latency or inertia in 
response to suggestion, there appears, following the termination 
of the suggestion, a somewhat similar period during which the 
response is undiminished or continues actually to increase. This 
suggests the after discharge found in the reflexes of spinal dogs. 
The prevalence of this phenomenon, the distribution of its range 
of duration, the relation of its duration to the duration of the 
preceding latent period, and to the steepness of slope and 
amplitude of the preceding response are some of the facts neces- 
sary to determine concerning this interesting phenomenon. 

24. Corresponding to the curve of learning in memory, there 
is the determination of the typical curve of the increase in response 
to suggestion. In contrast to a curve of negative acceleration 
in learning, the curve of response to suggestion appears from 
preliminary experimentation to be usually one of positive 
acceleration. 

In this case the postural movements probably are not the most 
favorable to use as indicators of response to suggestion owing 
to the mechanical factors involved in balancing. Lateral or 
vertical movements of the arm should probably be substituted 
for, or at least used to supplement, tracings of postural move- 
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ments. A slight adaptation of the apparatus would give adequate 
records of these hand and arm movements. 

25. Corresponding to the curve of forgetting in memory, there 
is the determination of the typical curve of the recovery from 
suggestion. Preliminary investigation suggests that the curve of 
recovery is also one of positive acceleration as contrasted with 
the curve of negative acceleration as found in forgetting. Investi- 
gation of this could probably not be done with arm movements, at 
least lateral ones, since they do not so naturally return to a 
standard position as is the case with posture. 

26. What is the relation, if any, between the steepness of the 
rise of the curve of positive response, to that of the subsequent 
recovery? Do those subjects who show a quick rise tend also to 
recover quickly or is the relation a negative one, those rising 
quickly being slowest to recover. Ordinary correlation technique 
could be used here, supplemented by careful scrutiny of the con- 
crete data and the verbal reports of the subjects. 

27. Inspection of a considerable number of suggestion trac- 
ings indicates rather clearly that there may be a tendency for 
the postural tremors to increase under the influence of sugges- 
tion. These should be measured with precision and if found to 
exist, the quantitative law of this increase determined and 
plotted.* 

28. It is known that sensitive instruments reveal extensive 
emotional activity in all sorts of behavior processes. It would 
be of considerable interest to know the characteristic course of 
the emotional reactions of a person under direct verbal sugges- 
tion. Records from such instruments as the pneumograph, the 
sphygmograph, and the galvanic skin reflex could easily be 
obtained. These tracings, particularly the latter, could be secured 
from a considerable number of experiments and from them an 
approximate index of the relative intensity of the disturbances 
revealed by each instrument for each characteristic phase of the 
suggestion-cycle could be determined. The more important of 
these would be the latent period, the various stages of the posi- 
tive response, the after-discharge period and the several levels 
of the decline. Of special interest would be the comparison of 
the emotional reactions of strong positive subjects, mildly react- 
ing subjects, subjects beginning with a negative reaction but 





* A special instrument for measuring and summating the amount of the oscillations 
shown by any such tracing as that just mentioned, has recently been designed by the 
writer and constructed under his direction. The instrument is also useful in measuring 
the total oscillation in breathing, in tracings of the galvanic skin reflex, and many 
others. For a description of this apparatus see, ‘‘An Instrument for Summating the 
Oscillations of a Line’’, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1929. 
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terminating positively, subjects who show no reaction, and finally 
subjects who show only a clear negative reaction. 

29. Results of preliminary investigation suggest that mep 
may exceed women in failures to respond to direct verbal sug. 
gestion. The importance of the behavior complex involved to. 
gether with the grossness of the apparent sex difference in 
field where experimentally determined differences are usually 
slight, makes the exact determination of this one of considerable 
importance. This problem could be solved as a by-product of the 
technique described under No. 8. 

30. It is usually assumed that children are more responsive 
to direct verbal suggestion than are older persons. It would be 
of considerable scientific value to plot the curve of responsive- 
ness to verbal suggestion as it varies with age from 4 years, 
say, up to adult old age. This could be done with sufficient pre- 
cision by testing 50 persons of each sex within two months of the 
birthday, for the years. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 
60, 70. Various relations should be sought in the results such as 
changes in the period of latency, of after discharge, in slope and 
amplitude of response, in slope of recovery, in per cent of neutra! 
and negative responses, and so on. 

31. It is a matter of some interest to know the relation between 
scholastic intelligence and responsiveness to direct verbal sug- 
gestion. This could be determined approximately by giving 
ordinary ‘‘intelligence’’ tests to the children used in No. 30 and 
computing separate correlation coefficients for the different age- 
sex groups. 

It would also be worth trying out this experiment as a test 
for a wide variety of aptitudes, particularly those like salesman- 
ship, teaching in the elementary schools, etc., which are eminently 
social in their nature and which up to the present time have shown 
almost a zero correlation with the ordinary scholastic intelligence 
tests. 

32. Preliminary observations suggest strongly that a very close 
relationship exists between the personality of the subject and his 
response to direct verbal suggestion. It is accordingly desirable 
to investigate systematically the relations which may exist 
between the behavior of subjects in this experiment and their 
various character traits such as (1) reputation for being posi- 
tive or negative in personal relations, (2) independence of opinion, 
(3) popularity, (4) tact, (5) industry, (6) honesty, ete. Employ 
one or more groups of a single sex, all known to at least ten 
individuals who will rank the others. Convert ranks to linear 
units, average, and compute reliability coefficients. Then com- 
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pute Pearson correlation coefficients between (a) character traits 
determined as just described and (b) scores based on the postural 
tracings of the suggestion experiment. The latter should be 
performed by means of phonographic suggestion if that method 
has suggestive potency. If the correlations should turn out to 
be as large as preliminary results indicate, the method might 
become a valuable test of character, so greatly sought at the 
present time. This would be especially so if the phonographic 
stimulation should prove a success. 

33. The catatonic form of dementia precox is notorious for 
showing a marked negativism to all forms of suggestion. It would 
be well to apply this experiment to the catatonic population of a 
vood-sized insane hospital to determine whether the negativism 
of these patients will be shown clearly in the tracings. In a 
similar manner it would be well to test a considerable number of 
hypomanies and others regarded by the physicians in charge as 
being excessively suggestible or impulsive. A careful study of 
the records might throw light both on the nature of suggestibility 
and on the psychology of the particular mental disorders. The 
experiment might be developed into a useful clinical test and 
become an aid in differential diagnosis. 

34. Preliminary explorational experiments indicate rather 
strongly that subjects who show prompt and pronounced positive 
reactions to verbal postural suggestions are much more likely than 
the average person to go into the hypnotic trance. This could 
he investigated quite readily by first testing for responsiveness 
to direct waking suggestion a large number of people who have 
volunteered to act as trance subjects. Then submit them all to 
a standardized technique for hypnosis, scoring each as to the 
degree of trance induction according to the phenomena induced. 
Then compute the correlation by the four-fold table method to 
see how close the association is between the two tendencies. 

35. Some preliminary observations seem to indicate that a cer- 
tain proportion of subjects put through this postural suggestion 
experiment fall into a kind of drowsy or trance-like state spontane- 
ously. The extent of this should be measured if possible. It seems 
worth while to try to measure any symbolic amnesia and to use 
this as an index of the extent of trance induction. Arrange to 
have periodically certain striking words spoken or easily remem- 
bered facts told during the experiment. At once after the experi- 
ment check up on these memories. Run suitable controls to 
establish the non-trance normal. 

36. The possibility of measuring with some precision the re- 
sponsiveness of individuals to suggestion makes it easy to compare 
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the suggestibility of persons in the hypnotic and the normal state. 
It is generally supposed that persons are very much more sug- 
gestible in the trance. Preliminary investigation with the postural 
movement technique seems to substantiate this view. Experiments 
should be carried out in a large number of hypnotic subjects, 
divided into two squads, one squad tested (1) before the trance, 
(2) during the trance, and (3) following the trance; the other 
equad tested (1) in a preceding trance, (2) in a waking state, 
and (3) in a following trance. By combining the results of the two 
squads appropriately, distortions due to practice effects would be 
eliminated. From these results it should be possible to discover 
to what extent the period of latency is reduced, the reduction in 
time required for a maximal (falling) reaction, and to what extent 
the amplitude of the reaction is increased in those who do not fall. 

37. If the technique described under No. 36 were modified so 
that after each positive suggestion a period of no suggestion should 
follow in which the subject should be permitted an opportunity 
to recover, there could be secured evidence concerning the dura- 
tion and general nature of the after-discharge and the period re- 
quired for recovery characteristic of the trance as contrasted with 
corresponding phenomena in the waking state. In this experiment, 
however, suggestion should in all cases be stopped before the 
subject actually falls as the falling disrupts an orderly recovery 
period. 

38. Preliminary experiments suggest that while rapport often 
seems shallow and may easily be transferred for some purposes, 
subjects are by no means as responsive to direct suggestions com- 
ing from one placed in rapport, as to the hypnotist himself. The 
extent of this difference in responsiveness could easily be measured 
by having several pairs of hypnotists each train a group of sub- 
jects to the trance. Then compare the hypnotist’s power of evoking 
postural movements by direct suggestion with that of the paired 
hypnotist who had not trained the particular subjects. The above 
procedure is suggested largely to eliminate the influence of the 
personalities of the suggesters. Appropriate alternations in the 
order of giving the suggestions would eliminate practice effects. 

39. Preliminary experiments suggest that not only in the trance 
but in the waking state as well, the subject is djstinctly more 
responsive to the hypnotist who has trained him than to the aver- 
age person. It would be of considerable interest to know how 
extensive this difference is, how it compares with the correspond- 
ing difference in the trance itself, how it varies with the amount 
of hypnotic training, etc. It may easily be determined by using 
groaps of hypnotists and subjects as outlined in No. 38 only in 
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this case the subjects would be experimented on in the normal 
waking state. 

40. Perhaps one of the most widespread popular objections to 
the use of hypnosis made by laymen is that it will weaken the 
‘will’? of the subject. The natural defense reaction of individuals 
who are using hypnosis is to insist somewhat dogmatically that it 
does not weaken the will. Apparently what is meant here by 
the ‘‘weakening of the will’’ is nothing more than a weakening 
of the subject’s resistance to the suggestions of other people. 
The fact is that neither side to this perennial controversy has 
any objective evidence of a scientific nature to substantiate its 
claims. It would seem, however, that the postural suggestion 
technique offers a ready means of securing objective and quanti- 
tative evidence on this much*6sted question. To be quite con- 
vincing, however, the experiment should be set up with considerable 
care so as to eliminate numerous constant errors which might 
otherwise seriously distort the results. A large number of indi- 
viduals of a single sex who had signified a willingness to be 
hypnotized for experimental purposes, should first be tested for 
waking postural suggestions with considerable care by a standard 
technique. These subjects should then be divided into two equal 
groups on the basis of their responsiveness, each person in one 
group being paired with a person in the other group as exactly 
as possible. Then the subjects of one group should be subjected 
to the best (most potent) hypnotic technique available, applied 
by an expert. This should be done in an entirely different build- 
ing from the waking test and the two parts of the expervment 
should never be conmected at all in the minds of the subjects. 
Those who finally go into the trance to any extent should then 
be hypnotized for fifteen minutes daily for twenty days and made 
to do all of the ordinary things usual in trances. The postural 
suggestion technique, however, must never be used or even men- 
tioned in the trance. Five days after the last trance, all of the 
subjects of both groups should again be tested by means of the 
postural suggestion technique, by the same experimenter, and 
in the place where the first test was made. If the hypnotic squad 
should show a greater increase in responsiveness to the waking 
suggestion than the parallel control squad and if this difference 
should be statistically reliable (1.e., at least 214 times as great 
as its probable error), then the popular view would be justified 
in proportion to the magnitude of this difference. But if no such 
difference should appear and the P.E.,, should be reasonably small, 
then we should have some tangible evidence that hypnosis does 
not weaken the ‘‘will’’. 

















‘*HYPNOIDALIZATION”’ 
ITS PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC VALUE.* 


By JACOB GOLDWYN, M.D. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, WORCESTER STATE HOSPITAL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSE?Ts 


O Boris Sidis belongs the credit of discovering and describing 

the hypnoidal state. In his ‘‘Psychology of Suggestion” 

(1898), Sidis observed that any arrangement tending to pro. 
duce monotony of sensation and limitation of voluntary activity 
brings about a state of suggestibility which he called the subwak. 
ing or hypnoidal state. He maintained that in cases where hyp. 
nosis could not be easily induced and especially in those cases 
where the patients had personal objections to being hypnotized, 
the hypnoidal state was of value. 

In his works Sidis laid considerable stress on the value of the 
hypnoidal state in psychopathology, claiming it to be of psycho- 
gnostic and therapeutic aid. He felt that the hypnoidal state was 
an efficient procedure for determining the history and develop- 
ment of the symptoms of psychopathic cases, and that it was of 
still greater help in effecting a cure or bringing about beneficial 
results in the treatment of those cases. 

Several investigators including J. Donley,(1) T. W. Mitchell, (2) 
ete., have corroborated, in almost every detail, Sidis’ findings. 
They believed the hypnoidal state to be an important weapon in 
the armamentarium of psychotherapy. 

For the last several years, however, very little mention has 
been given the hypnoidal state. It seems that its full significance 
and importance have not been duly appreciated. 

The hypnoidal state is induced by what Sidis called the method 
of hypnoidization. Unfortunately the term is misleading and is 
apt to cause misunderstanding, as if it may convey the idea of the 
induction of the hypnoid state. As we know, the hypnoid state is 
an abnormal one; it may mean a semi-hypnotic or hysterical con- 
dition. On the other hand the hypnoidal state is by no means 
semi-hypnotic, hysterical, or abnormal. To me it seems the term 
hypnoidalization would clearly indicate the induction of only the 
hypnoidal state and therefore would be a much better term to use 
than hypnoidization. 





* From the Psychiatric Service of the Worcestet State Hospital. 
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The method of hypnoidalization is quite elastic; there is 
nothing rigid about its induction. It admits many modifications. 
Any procedure causing monotony and limitation of voluntary 
movement tends to produce the hypnoidal state. In his work, 
“The Psychology of Suggestion’’ (1898), Sidis gives the following 
account of his original method: ‘‘The patient is asked to close 
his eyes and keep as quiet as possible, without, however, making 
any special effort to put himself in such a state. He is then asked 
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scribing to attend to some stimulus, such as reading or singing. When the 
sestion’’ reading is over, the patient, with his eyes still shut, is asked to 
y to pro- repeat it, and tell what came into his mind during the reading, 
activity during the repetition, or after it. Sometimes, as when the song 
subwak- stimulus is used the patient is simply asked to tell the nature of 
ere hyp. ideas and images that entered his mind at that time or soon after.’’ 
Se cases In his ‘*Studies in Psychopathology’’ (1907), he writes: ‘‘As 
motized, modifications of the same method, the patient is asked to fixate 

his attention on some subject, while at the same time listening to 
e of the the beats of a metronome; the patient’s eyes are then closed, he is 
psycho- to keep very quiet, while the metronome or some other monotonous 


ate was stimulus is kept going. After some time when his respirations 
levelop- and pulse are found somewhat lowered, and he declares that he 
was of thinks of nothing in particular, he is asked to concentrate his 


neficial F} attenticn on a subject closely relating to the symptoms of the 
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| malady or to the submerged subconscious state.’’ 
hell, (2) i In another place he states: ‘‘The patient is told to close his eyes 
ndings. ,) and keep very quiet. He is. then asked to attend to some monoto- 
spon In fF nous stimulus, such as the beats of a metronome, or listen to a 
continuous note produced by a tuning-fork, or to smell some pleas- 
on has |} ant odor, or simply to submit himself to a gentle massage in which 


ficance |} touch and pressure are of uniform intensity. This should be 
carried out in a room where it is dark and quiet. Fatigue, physi- 





nethod ' cal and mental, especially emotional, is a favorite condition. A 
and is |} prolonged warm bath with relaxation is favorable. A predisposi- 
of the | tion to sleep is helpful. It is, therefore, best to make first at- 
tate is |) tempt—late at night, when the patient is both tired and sleepy. 
al con- | In most cases darkness, quietness, repose, fixation on a bright 
means |) point and listening to the monotonous buzzing of an inductorium 
»term } ; are conditions favorable to the induction of the hypnoidal state, 
ly the ~} and even at the very first attempt.’’ 

to use J. E. Donley (1) gives the following account of the method of 


hypnoidalization: 
a ‘‘The technic is simple,—there need be no mention of hypnosis 
and hence no stirring up of apprehension in the mind of even the 
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most timorous patient, while the effects produced are comparable, 
in many respects at least, with those of hypnosis. 

‘‘The patient is first placed at ease by a few minutes conversa. 
tion, during which he is instructed regarding what is to be done. 
He is then requested to lie upon a couch, the head of which hag 
been placed close to a faradic wall plate. With his eyes closed, he 
is directed to listen to the monotonous vibration of the ribbop 
rheotome and to concentrate attention either upon nothing at aj] 
or upon the particular idea or group of ideas and images suggested 
to him by the physician.’’ 

In my work I use no fixed method of hypnoidalization because 
I find that different types of individuals react differently to the 
same technique. It is necessary to study the patient and to employ 
a method most suited for that particular person. No matter what 
method is used, fundamentally the same conditions are necessary— 
namely, monotony of sensation and limitation of voluntary 
activity. ; 

Usually I inform the subject what is to take place. If he has 
any special fears concerning hypnosis it is best to explain to him 
that hypnosis and hypnoidalization are two distinct and different 
entities, and that the state he is to experience is a perfectly normal 
one. It is advisable to have a quiet room and one in which the 
light is dimmed. The subject should be made as comfortable as 
possible. Tight clothing should be loosened; it is best to remove 
the shoes. Often I have the subject lie on a comfortable couch. 
As a rule I sit behind and to the side of the patient so that he 
cannot see me, but I am able to see him. He is told to keep abso- 
lutely quiet. Sometimes I have the subject gaze at a fixed point. 
In the mean time he is instructed to listen to some monotonous 
sound. A metronome may be used. Some subjects respond better 
to hynoidalization if the interval between the beats is long, while 
others respond sooner if the interval is short. As a rule | like to 
watch the subject’s face, especially his eyes. This helps determine 
what state he is in. 

After a short time, depending chiefly on the subject’s coopera- 
tion, a change is noted in him. His eyes, if opened, begin to have 



































a far off vague expression. The subject hovers between waking La 


and sleep. At first respiration is quicker and shorter, the pulse 
rate increases. He fells himself sinking. If not forewarned of this 
the patient is apt to become frightened, thus increasing the pulse 
and respiration. When the subject enters the hypnoidal state 
respiration becomes deeper and slower; pulse rate is diminished. 
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Emotional activity is calmed. There is perfect mental and physi- 
eal relaxation. There is complete passivity. Suggestions meet 
with very little resistance. The critical, the controlling, the selec- 
tive, the inhibitory, the choice and will centers are diminished in 
activity, but yet they can be brought to their highest point at will. 
The subeonscious is laid bare and suggestibility, the chief charac- 
teristic of the subconscious becomes intense. Memories long forgot- 
ten come to the surface in bits and fragments. Incidents of early 
childhood, apparently gone from memory, are recalled; often 
events of years ago are reacted in mind. Thoughts come to the 
surface, sometimes in an orderly connective manner, at other times 
in complete chaos, without any apparent arrangement or meaning. 
Such are the workings of the hypnoidal state. It is fleeting, un- 
stable and transient. The subject may go directly into sleep or 
into hypnosis or into the waking state. 

It must be remembered that the bypnoidal state differs from 
the hypnotie state proper and that it cannot and should not be 
identified with light hypnosis. As Sidis brought out, hypnosis 
belongs to the abnormal mental states while the hypnoidal state 
is essentially a normal physiological mental state closely allied 
with waking and sleep. Every time we go to sleep and come out of 
sleep, we pass through the hypnoidal state. In hypnosis the upper 
controlling mind is diminished in function while the subconscious 
activities are increased in extensity and intensity. On the other 
hand in the hypnoidal state both the conscious and subconscious 
functions are lowered in activity, with no decrease in the intensity 
of critical attitude and with no change in personality. 

Sidis (3) in experimenting on sleep from both a phylogenetic 
and ontogenetic standpoint studied the various conditions and 
manifestations of sleep in the ascending scale of animal life, start- 
ing with the frog, then the guinea pig, through the cat and the dog, 
to the infant and finally the adult. He found that the further down 
descend in the seale of animal organization the more conspicu- 
out and the more important the hypnoidal state becomes. He 
showed that the hypnoidal state is the primitive rest state out of 
which sleep has arisen in the later stages of evolution and that 
both sleep and hypnosis have their origin in the hypnoidal state. 
In another work,(4) Sidis wrote: ‘‘The development of the hyp- 
noidal state into sleep has proven itself useful in the struggle for 
existence of the higher animals; it has, therefore, become fixed as 
the rest-state characteristic of the higher representatives of animal 
life. Hypnosis and other trance states, variations of the primi- 
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tive hypnoidal rest-state, have become eliminated as useless and 
possibly harmful to the normal life adjustments of the higher 
animals and can only be induced under artificial conditions in byt 
a fraction of the human race. 

‘‘The hypnoidal state is the normal rest-state of the lower 
vertebrates and invertebrates. The rest- or sleep-state of the 
lower animals is a sort of passive waking state—a subwaking state 
which has survived in man as the hypnoidal state.’’ 

Having described some of the chief characteristics of the 
bypnoidal state we are now in position to consider its psycho- 
therapeutic value. 

My studies, as far as they went, confirmed Sidis’ findings jn 
regard to the psychotherapeutic value of the hypnoidal state. 

In treating several cases of psychopathies (hysteria, psycho- 
neurosis, psychasthenia, etc.) I was unable, in a few instances to 
use hypnosis; either because the subject did not codperate well 
or because he had some personal objection or fear concerning 
hypnosis. In those cases I found hypnoidalization to be of value. 
It is a fairly good substitute for hypnosis; it is easy to bring 
about; and moreover, people do not usually object to it. 

Once the hypnoidal state is produced it is found to be of great 
anamnestic and psychognostic aid. By inducing the hypnoidal 
state the subconscious mind with all its activities are reached. 
Forgotten memories, events long passed, experiences of early 
childhood, intense emotional episodes, and dreams come to light, 
especially under skillful probing. In treating neurotics I have 
found repeatedly that in their waking state they are often unable 
to give an accurate account of their early experiences, and not 
uncommonly are they unable to recall the causative factor or 
factors of their malady. Under hypnoidalization, however, all 
these experiences usually come to the surface of consciousness, 
and the origin and development of psychopathies can be traced. 

Not only have I found the hypnoidal state to be of anamnestic 
and psychognostic help but it is also of decided therapeutic value. 
As was mentioned above, under hypnoidalization there is complete 
mental and physical relaxation. This, we know, is absolutely 
indispensable in the care and treatment of neurotics. 

Usually the psychoneurotic is in a state of mental unrest. He 
is troubled by fears, worries, and anxieties; there is always some- 
thing bothering him. His inhibitory critical centers do not fune- 
tion properly so that external stimuli which ordinarily cause no 
discomfort are apt to upset him. By the mere induction of the 
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hypnoidal state the patient is freed from nervous strain, emo- 
tional tension, and worry. He is given temporary mental and 
physical relief. Sidis claimed this is due to the fact that the 
patient 1s reverted to a simple primitive rest state. Whatever 
the reason may be the fact remains that the patient is tempo- 
rarily helped. However, the mere induction of the hypnoidal states 
does not produce a cure. It is like an analgesic; it removes the 
symptoms but not the cause. 
~ The chief value of the hypnoidal state is that under hypnoidal- 
ization, onee the psychogenic factor or factors have been dis- 
covered, a reassociation of disintegrated, dissociated systems can 
be easily brought about. Due to the intense suggestibility present 
during hypnoidalization, persuasion meets with very little resist- 
Reéducation and readjustment can be effectively carried 
In that way a cure or at least relief can be given the patient. 
Many cases have been reported in literature where the hyp- 
noidal state has proven to be of value in the treatment of the 
various psychopathies. In this paper I am recording only a few 
in which hypnoidalization gave encouraging results. 
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Cases 
Case Reports 

Case 1. F.C. V., a male aged thirty-five, of Indian extraction. 
No evidence of any insanity, epilepsy, or feeblemindedness in the 
family. 

As far as could be ascertained the patient’s early development 
was essentially normal except that he was not considered very 
bright in school. It was necessary for him to repeat one or two 
However, he went as far as the eighth grade, then left to 
go to work. 

Patient enlisted in the Army in 1918. He saw active service 
in France. While there he was gassed and on one occasion he 
received minor shrapnel wounds on right shoulder. After one 
year’s service patient was honorably discharged in good mental 
and physical condition. 

In 1921 patient married. His marital life was decidedly 
unhappy. There were constant quarrels mostly over money mat- 
ters and also because of wife’s infidelity. 

In October, 1922, while patient was working, his right arm 
suddenly became paralyzed. About one week later he gradually 
developed a complete paraplegia. He was rushed to a hospital. 
There he was diagnosed encephalomyelitis of unknown origin. 


grades. 





* These cases are to be reported in detail at a later date. 
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At that time showed definite sensory disturbances over the 
affected areas. He had hypesthesia, hypalgesia, and disturbances 
of tactile discrimination. For six months patient was paralyzed. 
it was necessary for him to use crutches. From that hospital, 
patient was transferred to another. There the diagnosis of hys. 
teria was made. After a month’s treatment, patient’s paralysis 
partially cleared up. He then went home and for two months got 
along fairly well. Later, he began complaining of terrific head. 
aches; he gradually developed a right hemiparesis. Also about 
that time, he experienced peculiar spells. Usually these attacks 
would follow definite emotional stresses. Often patient would 
have premonitory symptoms; he would become irritable, restless, 
fault-finding, have headaches. In the attack itself, patient never 
would lose complete consciousness. He did not froth at the mouth, 
bite his tongue, nor become incontinent. He usually became con. 
fused, and perspired freely. As a rule he would be violent, assaul- 
tive and destructive, breaking furniture or striking people 
around him. After the attack was over, patient could not recall 
anything. His mind would become confused. He would have 
difficulty in recognizing people. On several occasions, patient was 
picked up wandering around the streets unable to find his way 
back home. He has definite periods of amnesia. 

Whenever patient saw a fight, he would lose control of hin- 
self, often joining in the fight, and then would wander off in a 
state of utter confusion with absolutely no knowledge of his 
actions. 

Two times while patient attending moving pictures, fights were 
being screened. Patient became confused. Without any warning 
he struck people around him. After this, patient would have a 
fugue, lasting from several hours to a few days. 

Because of his spells and on account of the assaultiveness and 
destructiveness which usually accompanied these attacks, patient 
was committed to the Worcester State Hospital in January, 1927. 
On admission he was untidy and unkempt in appearance. He 
seemed confused and showed marked psychomotor retardation. 
His answers were slow. There was marked memory impairment, 
especially for recent events. He could not give any account of 
his spells except what people told him. No hallucinations, illu- 
sions, delusions nor misinterpretations were able to be demon- 
strated. On physical examination, patient was well developed 
and nourished. There was definite disturbance of gait. On walk- 
ing, patient had a noticeable limp, dragging the right leg. The 
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automatic associative movements were normal except on the right 
side; the right arm was held lifelessly down by his side. There 
was murked weakness in all the movements of the right arm and 
leg. No atrophy, no tremors, no twitchings, and no muscle spasms 
present. Pectorals, biceps, triceps, radial-periostials, hamstrings, 
knee jerks, and ankle jerks were slightly hyperactive, but equal. 
The superficial reflexes were present and equal. No pathological 
reflexes elicited. The right side of body, except neck and face 
showed a definite hypalgesia and hypoasthesia; no astereognosis, 
no loss of deep muscle and joint sensations present. The urine 
was essentially normal; the blood Wassermann was negative; the 
spinal fluid examination showed globulin to be negative; there 
were six cells per em. The colloidal gold was flat, and Wasser- 
mann reaction to spinal fluid was negative. The sedimentation 
reaction readings were 2 per cent and 6 per cent for the first and 
second hours, respectively. X-ray of the spine and skull showed no 
abnormalities. 

A diagnosis of psychoneurosis, hysterical type, was made. 

Under hypnoidalization the symptoms were traced back to 
their origin. Many memories long forgotten were brought to con- 
sciousness. The patient gradually improved. By both hypnoidal- 
ization and hypnosis, the origin and development of the malady 
were determined. <A reassociation of the dissociated systems was 
effected resulting in an apparent cure. The patient’s paralysis 
completely cleared; his hysterical fits disappeared. For the last 
two years the patient has been well. 


Case 2. M. W. C., a male aged eighteen. One aunt and uncle 
on maternal side were psychotic. No other history of insanity or 
mental disease present. 

Patient’s early development was essentially normal until he was 
six years old. At that time he had diphtheria. While he was con- 
valescing, he suddenly developed a complete paraplegia which dis- 
appeared within two weeks. From that time patient became 
nervous. He grew irritable, cranky, cried easily; everything 
seemed to upset him. Gradually he developed a mania for stealing. 
The thought would come to him to take something, and he would 
have to steal; otherwise he would be in mental agony. Often he 
stole things he neither needed nor wanted. Many times after he 
took them he would throw them away. When the thought to steal 
seized him, he had to give in. If not he would go through mental 
torture. 

In time patient became a pyromaniac. From his fifteenth to 
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seventeenth years, patient set fire to eight different buildings 
including a high school. He did not want to set fires; he did not 
want to destroy things; yet he was powerless to control his com. 
pulsions. The patient became worried and depressed because of 
his difficulties. His trouble was of such a nature that he was 
afraid to confess or confide in anyone. So he carried his burden 
alone. His work at school became worse. He had difficulty jp 
concentrating. Gradually he became a sexual pervert. Finally 
patient was suspected of fire-setting. At last he confessed, 
Because of his pyromania and kleptomania, patient was sent to 
the Shirley Reformatory School. From there he was finally 
admitted to the Worcester State Hospital on April 29, 1927, for 
observation. 

On admission patient was found to be a tall, thin boy of seven. 
teen. Although pleasant and amiable, yet he seemed to be labor- 
ing under some difficulty. It was hard for him to be at ease. He 
was timid and worried looking. His answers were relevant and 
coherent. He spoke willingly and freely about his difficulties. No 
hallucinations, illusions, delusions or misinterpretations were 
elicited. Patient’s orientation was perfect in all spheres; his 
memory showed no gross impairment for remote or recent events. 
His grasp of general information was fairly good. The only abnor- 
malities present were the patient’s compulsions. Uncontrollable 
thoughts to steal, to set fire, and to run away would often enter 
his mind. The patient was decidedly unhappy and worried 
because of his compulsions. He was in constant fear that he 
might carry out his thoughts. 

Except for being tall and thin, the patient’s physical findings 
were grossly normal. The urinary report, the blood examination, 
the blood Wassermann and spinal fluid examinations were essen- 
tially normal. A psychometric test gave him a mental age of 
fifteen and an I.Q. of .93, placing him within normal limits. The 
patient was diagnosed as psychoneurosis, psychasthenic type. 

The patient was treated by hypnoidalization and hypnosis, 
especially the latter. However, under hypnoidalization, access 
was gained into the patient’s subconscious experiences. Memories 
long forgotten, dreams not brought to light in waking state were 
recalled in the hypnoidal state. The origin and development of 
the symptoms of the patient’s malady were traced. The prycho- 
genic factors, intense fear traumata occurring in early childhood, 
were discovered and removed. As in the first case, a reassociation 
of disintegrate@ psychopathological states was brought about. 
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Within a month of intense treatment, patient completely got over 
his sexual perversion, his pyromania and his kleptomania. All 
his compulsions left him. It is now over two years since patient has 
been discharged from the Worcester State Hospital. He still con- 
tinues to be in excellent mental condition. 


Case 3. J.J. G., a male, aged thirty, of Irish parentage. No 
history of any mental disorders in family. Patient was one of 
twins. His early development was considered normal. He took 
an active interest in his play life; went through the first year in 
high school then left to accept a fairly responsible position. He 
was perhaps more ambitious than the average. Gradually a 
change took place in him. He became nervous and restless; tended 
to avoid meeting people. Instead of being the comfortable, soci- 
able, industrious person he formerly was, he became seclusive, 
anti-social, lost interest in his work; all because of impulsive 
thoughts that entered his mind. At first he noticed that he would 
stare unduly at passersby. If he were walking along the street 
and should meet somebody, the thought would come to his mind 
to strike that person. If a man passed, patient would have a sud- 
den urge to pull the man’s penis out. Whenever patient ascended 
to any height, the desire would come into his mind to jump down. 
He would have thoughts of destroying things, breaking glass win- 
dows, pulling pictures down, punching policemen. While in the 
army his compulsions troubled him so that he was absent without 
leave several times because he was afraid he would carry out his 
uncontrollable urges. Although he did not carry out any of his 
compulsory thoughts, yet he was in constant fear that he might. 
For nine years, patient grew steadily worse. Finally his condition 
became such that he had difficulty in meeting even the immediate 
members of his own family. He could not work, he was unable 
to go out in the streets because he feared he would carry out one of 
his impulses. Instead he remained at home. In time he became 
so that he did not wash or shave; he took no interest in his per- 
sonal appearance; smoked cigarette after cigarette; would not 
come down to meals but would eat alone. 

Finally patient was admitted to the Worcester State Hospital, 
February 18, 1928, for observation. On admission he was found to 
be in a highly nervous state of mind. He was extremely restless, 
fidgety; he could not remain still. He gave one the impression 
that he was suffering intense mental torture. In appearance he 
was untidy and unkempt. His clothes were soiled and dirty. He 
had at least a two weeks’ growth of beard, his hair was di- 
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shevelled. In speaking, his voice was faltering and tremuloys. 
There was a decided tremor of his lips, tongue and hands. 4) 
normal reflexes were markedly hyperactive. Mentally the out. 
standing feature was the presence of the compulsive ideas. Thege 
were infinite and variable; they were constantly present. They 
caused him intense mental suffering because he was always afraid 
that he would carry out one of his impulses. 

Except for the tremors of the lips, tongue, and hands, together 
with the general hyperreflexia and the presence of a functional 
systolic mitral murmur, the physical findings were essentially 
normal. All laboratory findings including urine, blood, blood 
Wassermann, spinal fluid and X-ray examinations were within 
normal limits. The case was diagnosed psychoneurosis, psychas- 
thenic type. 

The patient proved to be a difficult case to treat. Repeated 
tempts were made to hypnotize him but all endeavors failed. 
Later patient admitted that he fought against hypnosis because 
he did not think it was possible and moreover he feared any con- 
dition in which he would be unable to have full control of his 
actions. 

Hypnoidalization was used. While in the hypnoidal state, 
patient was able to recall many memories long forgotten. Intense 
fear traumata occurring in early childhood were brought to light. 
Many of patient’s symptoms were traced to their origin and were 
removed. In time, all of patient’s compulsions disappeared. A 
reassociation of some of the dissociated psychopathic states was 
effected. However, I feel the basic cause or causes have not as yet 
been discovered. Although the patient at present has greatly 
improved and his compulsions have left him, yet he is far from 
being well. Even though he is much more sociable than formerly, 
yet he still feels unduly uneasy in the presence of strangers. He 
continues to have many abnormal fears. The patient is still under 
treatment. In this particular case, I am of the opinion that if | 
were able to employ hypnosis, I would make a more thorough and 
penetrating study of the patient’s subconscious activities and 
thereby, perhaps effect a cure or at least more improvement in 
the patient. 


Case 4. E. A., a male aged eighteen. No history of any mental 
diseases in family. Patient was of normal birth. As a child 
patient was encouraged to play with girls rather than with boys 
because the latter were too rough. Instead of playing games al 
ordinary boy would, patient would take an active interest in girls’ 
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amusements in playing with dolls, playing house, etc. He wanted 
to be a girl or at least act like one. He always had girls as his 
companions, the boys made him feel timid and uneasy. In time 
patient became extremely effeminate. His voice, his walk and 
many of his mannerisms were almost feminine. 

Patient’s sexual experience began at the age of six. At that 
time he masturbated and also had homosexual experiences with 
his brothers. As patient grew older, he became more perverted 
sexually. He also grew more effeminate. By the time he was 
fifteen, he had many homosexual experiences and was decidedly 
effeminate. He used rouge, lip-stick, powder; on several occasions 
masqueraded as a girl practicing sexual perversion. 

The patient’s parents could do very little for him. To begin 
with they did not understand him. The more they tried to help 
him, the greater his hatred toward them became. 

The patient had other difficulties as well. He would steal, 
mostly from the intimate members of his family. He also showed 
marked fabrication. Chiefly because of his homosexualism, his 
masquerading as a girl and his stealing, patient was finally com- 
mitted to the Worcester State Hospital, July 11, 1927. On ad- 
mission he was found to be a slightly built, young boy who was 
noticeably effeminate. His voice was somewhat high pitched. 
His walk was like that of a girl. Many of his facial expressions 
and many of his mannerisms were decidedly effeminate. He ad- 
mitted his homosexual experiences; moreover he seemed to take a 
great pride in them. He was fully contented to be the way he was. 
He saw no reason for changing. Physically he showed no abnor- 
malities. His hair distribution was masculine. His shoulders 
wide, his pelvis narrow. A basal metabolism was normal. 

After much persuasion, patient consented to be treated. 
Hypnosis was tried but patient did not codperate well enough, so 
hypnoidalization was used instead. Attempts were made to trace 
back the symptoms to their origin. After several months of treat- 
ment under hypnoidalization, patient showed a change. He lost 
many of his effeminate habits and mannerisms. His voice became 
deeper; his gait became more masculine. But most important of 
all he wanted to change; he desired to be a real man and act like 
one. All his homosexual desires gradually disappeared. Any- 
thing pertaining to homosexualism nauseated him. Instead of 
feeling bashful in the presence of men, he became more at ease. 
He began to play baseball, tennis. He took up boxing and was 
quite efficient at that sport. 
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Gradually his attitude towards his parents changed. Insteaq 
of hating them, he began to love them. In fact, patient seemed 
to look at life in a different way. He describes the changes tha; 
took place in him as follows: 

‘*When I entered here I was a very poor specimen of a man— 
I was very effeminate and proud of it. I had been told to regard 
my nature as no obstacle at all. I didn’t—in fact I rather aq. 
vertised the fact that | was a homosexualist. I affected red neck. 
ties, cosmetics and a sash instead of a belt. I was ready to fall 
in love with every male person that I saw. Even if I was eon. 
ceited, | knew myself to be inferior to most everyone. I felt at 
times that I was a girl, in the presence of strong, husky men. | 
felt willing to do anything they said. A great many crushes were 
my allotment in life, for practically every man I saw attracted me 
sexually. Instead of being ashamed when tle boys I knew accused 
me of being a ‘fairy’, I felt elated and as far above them, yet knew 
that 1 wasn’t as good as they were. I didn’t really enjoy life for 
I was continually seeking new men to ‘have a crush on’ or else 
hiding from ridicule. 

‘*At the beginning of the treatment I did not want to be cured, 
but when I found out how Mrs. Crowe and Dr. Goldwyn seemed 
to believe it possible and best, I began to believe it too. When the 
Doctor attempted to hypnotize me I tried very much and was very 
disappointed when he failed. I found it very difficult to codperate 
in the session though I tried as hard as I possibly could. There 
always seemed to be some obstacle that stopped me from going 
completely under. I would just feel myself slipping, then some- 
thing would happen and everything would be as clear as ever. 

On beginning treatment, as I have said before, I did not want 
to be cured, although [ had lied. Perhaps that is why it has taken 
so long to effect a cure. Except for the sessions with the Doctor, 
I didn’t even think of being cured. If I did think of it, it was 
only with dread, for it seemed as if I believed that I belonged to 
a certain aristocracy instead of belonging to the most inferior class 
on earth. Always wanting to be superior, I believed I was until 
Dr. Goldwyn ‘drummed in’ the idea that I was less than the dust. 
[ ‘had a erush’ on one of the attendants whom I saw passing 
through the ward occasionally. I can’t remember his name—I 
only know that he walked in a very effeminate manner. When the 
attendants on the detail for clinic came around, I promptly fell in 
love with every one in the detail. They were so friendly with each 
other, and seemed such good friends, that no other explanation 
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entered my mind but that they were a gang of homosexualists. 
The fact that they were merely a gang of ‘happy-go-lucky’ normal 
fellows did not present itself to my mind. I have worked with the 
most of the boys in that detail and they are regular ‘he men’. 

‘‘Gradually through some unknown process within me, I began 
to take a wholesome interest in Me. On entering here I hated my 
people, that is, my mother and father. When I look back on it 
now, | wonder if it was fear or hate that I had, for I was always 
afraid of them, though I am sure I never loved them. I felt guilty 
every time I thought of them, so perhaps that is why I acted as 
‘f [hated them, and said I did. Just before coming to the Hospital 
there were times, when my mother corrected me, that I hated her 
with all my heart. 

‘It was while I was convalescing from a tonsillectomy that I 
noticed anything different about me. There were quite a few 
young men around, yet I ‘had no crushes’ as | would have had 
otherwise. Some of the boys were the ones | had ‘had crushes’ on 
before, yet when I really knew them I learned to like them very 
much. For a while I was kept in bed and during that time, of 
course, | was given a bed bath, as I was too weak to get up for 
one. While I was at another hospital I received a great kick out of 
it when the ‘boy’ washed me, but then I received none but that of 
being refreshed. Later, I helped with the ward work. I received 
no more ‘kick’ or enjoyment out of giving a bed bath than I did 
out of making a bed or sweeping the floor. Later on, when | 
worked around syphilitic patients, I felt very much disgusted to 
think of having intercourse with them, and then gradually with 
any man. 

‘‘During the period that I worked on the sick wards, I had no 
distinet sexual reactions to either a male or a female. 1 worked 
around men a lot, yet they gave me no kick; yet the nurses on the 
ward did not affect me in the least. I danced with the nurses and 
the boys, yet received no different reactions from either. Before 
on the wards I much preferred to dance with the boys. 

‘My effeminate mannerisms and voice did not change any that 
[ could notice. I didn’t try to change any of these, for up to this 
time I had believed myself incurable, but when I returned to the 
ward and Mrs. Crowe said she could notice a change in my voice, I 
began to take hope. On returning to the ward I went to work in 
the carpenter shop office. This was when I first began to take an 
interest in girls. While I was on the sick wards I might have 
truthfully been called sexless, for I reacted to neither sex except 
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for the feeling of revulsion cr shame at thinking of intercourse 
with those diseased patients. On my return to the ward I tried to 
act more masculine, for when I found that I had no reaction to 
ment except a slight revulsion at the thought of intercourse with 
them, I thought myself cured. 

‘‘As I had a parole I became interested in some of the female 
patients. At first I was rather ill at ease and felt awkward—lI was 
also conscious of my being effeminate. This wore off gradually. 
My walk and voice bothered me a great deal at this time. One 
day I would feel O.K. and very mannish—the next I would fee] 
like a regular waving willow—I just couldn’t walk properly. 
Gradually this wore off. 

‘With the opening of the new cafeteria, I got in with a new 
gang and was accepted. What a wonderful feeling! To be 
accepted! Not against their will but because they wanted me. 
To be able to razz your neighbor and yet not be afraid of ridicule, 
because it was not said because the person despised you, but 
because he liked you. 

About this time I became interested in athletics. Tennis, of 
which it was too late in the season to really learn, and basket ball 
as well as boxing. Now I am not worrying about the fact that | 
will get the ‘razz’ any minute, but know that if I do I can hold my 
own. Now I am afraid of no one or thing—before I was afraid of 
about everything. Occasionally lately I have had uneasy feelings 
when around women, especially old or obese ones; these are now 
gone and I am-attracted to them in what I hope is a normal way. 
Sometimes when I talk to an especially pretty girl I am afraid that 
I am attracted too much, but hope to strike a happy medium. 

‘‘The fact that remains is that I am cured. Whether it is 
final or not I do not know, but it will not be my fault if I slip, for 
I feel so free. The feeling I have now is one of peace, yet a feeling 
of wanting to do a lot. I feel as I did when I had an abscess break 
in my throat after being unable to eat for over a week. Such an 
unexpected calm. It seems as a preparation to start on a battle— 
the glorious battle to success, of what kind I do not know, but am 
determined to succeed in whatever I find myself best able to do.”’ 


In the above case hynoidalization was used for the first four 
months. Progress was made up to a certain degree. After that 
the patient did not seem to improve. Finally hynosis was resorted 
to. The patient made more improvement. Under hypnosis sugges- 
tions met with little resistance so they were more effective. 

The patient is still under my care. Although he has made 
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considerable improvement, yet there is much more to be done for 


him. 
Conclusions 


|. The term hynoidalization should be used instead of hypnoidi- 
zation because the former means the induction of the hynoidal 
state, while the latter may infer the induction of the hypnoid state. 

2. Hypnoidalization is of value whenever the activities of the 
subconscious mind are to be studied. 

3. The hypnoidal states is of anamnestic, diagnostic, psycho- 
mostic, psychopathologic, and psychotherapeutic value in the 
treatment of the diseases of the subconscious mind. 

4. Hypnoidalization is indicated whenever hypnosis should be 
ysed but cannot be induced for some reason or other. 

The hypnoidal state is less powerful than the hypnotic state. 


Under hypnosis the subconscious mind can be studied more 
thoroughly and in a shorter time than under hypnoidalization. 
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IS THE NEGRO HAPPY? 


‘*.\ Psychological Analysis’ 
By ALBERT 8. BECKHAM 


, 


T was five years ago when a famous psychologist in one of 

America’s largest universities asked me what he termed g 

practical question—‘‘Is the Negro Happy?’’ This psycholo- 
gist also stated that he had been told by northern and souther 
whites that they believed that the Negro is the happiest of the 
entire population. I took it as a challenge from the noted profes- 
sor and felt it my duty to seek an answer to the question. 

For the past four years I have been gathering figures and kin- 
dred data that throw light on this question and incidentally on the 
entire psychic life of the Negro since my work as director of a 
psychological laboratory gave me ample material. 

The answer to this question of Negro happiness and content- 
ment must come from the Negro himself. No arm chair philoso- 
phizing about the Negro in Art, Religion, Music and Drama or the 
Negro as he really is, seen objectively, will suffice. To answer 
this question we must get the Negro’s opinion of himself and other 
Negroes. It is necessary to get the opinion of Negroes in differ. 
ent strata of life and representing varying interests. 

The answer I have to offer to this question has come from 2000 
Negro college students, mostly freshmen and sophomores, from 
500 unskilled laborers, 300 preachers, 210 physicians, 200 house- 
wives (not employed in any outside occupation), 108 school 
teachers, 75 lawyers and 50 musicians. This is a fairly good 
sampling of the Negro population and the opinions of these indi- 
viduals might be considered suggestive. 

No attempt was made to define what is meant by being happy. 
I thought it best to leave the term as used in the common experi- 
ence of each individual or subject. There may be some confusion 
as used by the most educated and least educated of our subjects. 
This, however, is not of chief importance and will not materially 
change our final results. 

A questionnaire was prepared and each subject was required 
to give an answer to the three questions asked. They read as 


follows: 
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Albert S. Beckham 


|. Do you believe the Negro is happy? 
Answer Yes or No. 

9. Are you happy as a Negro? 
Answer Yes or No. 

3. Should the Negro be happy? 
Answer Yes or No. 


We note several conflicting ideals and purposes arising from 
this questionnaire. In reference to question one, we note the 
following results. 

1. There are 2000 college students and 1610 of them think that 
the Negro is unhappy, while 390 answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. Of the 500 laborers, 378 think that the Negro is happy and 
122 answer in the negative. It is interesting to see the pessimistic 
note among the 300 preachers, 265 or 88% per cent think that the 
Negro is unhappy, only 35 of the entire 300 believe that the Negro 
is a happy being. We have complete returns from only 210 physi- 
cians; 159 of them state that the Negro is happy, while 51 voice 
their objection. Seventy-eight of the 200 housewives think that 
the Negro is happy while 122 see the Negro as a saddened creature. 
Seventy of the 108 teachers voted affirmatively on the first ques- 
tion while 38, in spite of all ideals, think that the Negro is 
unhappy. Sixty-four of the lawyers vote that the Negro is 
unhappy and 11, while possessing a knowledge of Negro crime and 
delinquency, say the Negro is as happy as a lark. The vote of the 
musicians on the first question was 31 for a happy berth and 19 
for a saddened state. 


Are You Happy as a Negro? 
2. The answers to question 2 throw light on the psychic, social 
and economic life of the group studied. This was considered a 
moral question by a great percentage of our subjects. I urged 
each individual to be truthful or to leave the question unanswered. 
On learning the objective nature of this simple psychological 
experiment, each group, I believe, confessed and told the truth 
as they saw it. Complete returns show that 1822 college students 
voted in the affirmative, 29 would not commit themselves and 
48 would like to cast their lot with the Jews, Irish, Serbs, Hun- 
garians, Germans, Lapps, Italians or anything but Negroes. 
Three hundred and five unskilled laborers voted yes for ques- 
tion 2 while 195 are unhappy as Negroes. 
Perhaps ‘‘content’’ would have been a better word than 
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‘‘happy’’. I wage no war with those who would substitute 
‘‘eontent’’ for ‘‘happy’’. 

I find the average man whether in the laboratory or on the 
street just as content to be happy as he is happy to be content. 
Two hundred and thirty of the 300 preachers answered this ques. 
tion in the affirmative while 70 would not commit themselves or 
refused to be held to a yes or no answer. One preacher became 
so enthusiastic over this method of truth finding that he took our 
title with a little modification for one of his sermons. One hundred 
and forty-six housewives voted no to this question, 17 voted yes 
and 37 would not commit themselves. The physicans almost to 
a man answered this question in the affirmative. There were only 
7 negative votes in the whole 210. Seventy-nine of the 108 teachers 
are happy as Negro teachers according to their vote and 28 would 
like to be otherwise. Thirty lawyers answered question 2 in the 
affirmative while 40 either refused to answer the question, resorted 
to sophistry, or attempted to convince the writer that a lawyer 
could answer the question other than by yes and no. The con- 
sensus of opinion with the musicians on question 2 was 16 yeses 
and 34 noes. 


Should the Negro Be Happy? 


This question is intended to consider the state of affairs as the 
Negro finds them. Let us first see what the college youth has to 
say about the question. Youth is daring, intrepid, restless. The 
Negro youth offers no exception. Yet, bounded by numerous pro- 
scriptions and reared in an atmosphere of inhibitions on all sides, 
the Negro youth can hardly know life in its fullest sense. It is 
interesting no less than sad to see the returns on question 3 with 
the college students. One thousand eight hundred and ten of 
these youngsters think that the Negro should not be happy, /41 
voted in the affirmative and 49 refused to vote on either side. No 
less interesting is the opinion of the Negro laborers. Three hun- 
dred and ninety-six assert that the Negro should be happy while 
104 voted in the negative. Two hundred and sixty-four preachers 
think that the Negro is surrounded by enough of this ‘world’s 
goods’’ to make him happy, while 36 are on the negative side of 
the question. One hundred and seventy-four physicians are on the 
affirmative side of the question, only 36 of the 210 think that the 
Negro should be unhappy. One hundred and twenty housewives 
believe that the Negro should be unhappy while 90 votes are cast 
on the opposite. Seventy-five of the teachers voted in the affirma- 
tive and 33 for the negative. Fifty-seven of the lawyers see no 
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good reason either legal or moral why the Negro should ” happy, 
7 could muster sufficient cause for universal Negro happiness and 
11 were noncommittal. The vote among the musicians on this 
question was 36 yes and 14 no. 

There are 3443 individuals reached in this questionnaire. In 
this small but typical group we find all shades of opinions. It 
must be remembered that several persons in this group can and 
do pass for white when they care to do so. It must be noted that 
training and social pressure have much to do with the answers 
encouched in this study. A closer analysis of our figures shows 
that only 1152 or 33% per cent of all our subjects think that the 
Negro is happy. The study reveals that Negro women as a rule 
re happier than Negro men. The vote of the Negro housewife 
does not wholly justify this statement. 

As to the second questi Are you happy as a Negro?—we 
note that 2601 or 75% per cent are happy as Negroes. The third 
question opens up a moral discussion when we note that 1183 or 
344 per cent think that the Negro has any right to be happy. It 
s hard to say how far loyalty or race pride enters into the second 
question or to what extent the vote taken is the expression of 
the active feeling of the group. These answers bring to mind the 
following lines from Cowper: 

‘‘Skins may differ but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.’’ 


[his study shows that the Negro physician as a group is happy, 
the lawyer is unhappy. The Negro youth in college is unhappy 
according to his vote. His restlessness and strong-willed tenden- 
cies are reactions against the inner promptings of his mental set. 
He feels that his desires to free himself from ignorance, super- 
stition, intolerance are like: 

‘‘An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light 
And with no language but a cry.’’ 


The Negro laborer is usually a happy man. Whether this 
happiness is real or imaginary I am unable to say. This study 
shows a wide lack of agreement on the part of the educated as 
against the uneducated Negro. The uneducated opines the happi- 
ness of the group because his own happiness consists in simple 
wants and meager pleasures. To disregard the opinion of the 
college youth, to turn a deaf ear to his aspirations and ambitions 
is futile; he is indeed in reference to the entire Negro population 
like the ‘‘stone the builders rejected’’. 
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The answer to the question of Negro happiness as we see jt 
expressed in the average Negro, is found in social and abnormal] 
psychology. To the already long list of complexes let us add 
another. One more won’t hurt; it is the Negro complex. This 
is not necessarily synonymous with the inferiority complex 
although it might be at times. It is an emotional sublimation that 
enables the Negro to escape from dire reality. Im this state he 
is able to simnlate happiness. This has been his salvation. The 
Indian is lacking in this particular. It is the existence of this com- 
plex that enabled the Negro to survive more than 200 years of 
slavery and a half century of economic and social pressure as a 


subject people. 


Albert S. Beckham is a young Negro Psychologist. He is 
founder of the psychological laboratory in Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. He is interested in the psychology of races 
from the normal and abnormal viewpoints and is at present 
conducting a research along that line. 
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is AN EXPERIMENT IN LEARNING TO READ FACIAL 

. EXPRESSION 

t By J. P. GUILFORD 

e UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA (1) 

" ROFESSOR ALLPORT ‘has found that the ability to read 

; Pp faces and to name the expressions improves slightly with but 
fifteen minutes of training in the analysis of faces.(2) As 


far as the writer knows, no attempts have been made to carry that 
training further. Is it possible that such training might lead to 
any great degree of improvement if more attention is given to it 
over a longer period of time? 

Allport also found a high negative correlation (r equals —.86) 
between improvement and original ability. He takes this to mean 
hat ‘‘the broad differences between individuals in this respect are 
due to differences of practice in reacting to expressive criteria.’’(3) 
Good readers of facial expression are habitual readers and con- 
scious attention to analysis is a distraction to them, whereas the 
poor readers readily form the new habits of naming expressions 
by analysis. Will this negative relationship hold if the training 
is continued? Is the interpretation which he has given the 
correct one? 

Another conclusion of Allport’s, which is brought into question 
in this study, concerns sex differences. He found no pronounced 
differences between the sexes except that ‘‘women made their 
udgments in about one-half the time needed by the men. The 
inference is that the factors upon which the decision is based are 
less consciously reasoned (more ‘intuitive’) with women than 
with men.’’(4) Unfortunately he does not give even the slightest 
estimate of the judging time of the two sexes, so we may find it 
dificult to prove or disprove this contention. 

The subjects in these experiments were fifteen students in social 
psychology, seven men and eight women, who were trained and 
tested over a period of ten days. The faces which were used 
throughout the training and the tests were taken from the 105 
Rudolf (5) faces which Have been selected by Langfeld. They were 
om Pe - 





1. From the Psychological Laboratory, University of Kansas. 

2. F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, 1924, 226-228. 

3. Ibid., 228. 

4. Ibid., 226. 

5. H. Rudolf, Der Ausdruck der Gemiigghewegung¢ n des Menschen, 1903. 
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presented to the subjects, who were always tested in a group, jy 
the form of lantern slides, projected so as to give a face about 
three feet high. Four equivalent sets of twenty-four faces each 
were made up. Each set contained the following list of expres. 

sions, classified according to Allport’s six groups:(6) Pain-grief, 
Surprise-fear, 4; Anger, 6; Disgust, 4; Pleasure, 2; Attitudinal, 6 
The expressions within a group were also made as comparable 
possible from one set to another. 

Set I was given at the beginning to test the original ability ‘ét 
the subjects, and it was presented again at the end of the tr: Lining 
period as a final test of improvement. After the first test, the sub- 
jects studied the anatomy of facial expression as presented 
Allport’s textbook. Immediately after the second test, i.e., the 
presentation of Set II, the faces of this same set were shown a 
second time, the correct names were given with them, and the 
attention of the subjects was called to the distinguishing marks of 
each expression. Following this test the subjects made a study of 
Allport’s six groups of expression and the analytical features of 
each group. Tests III and IV were given in the same manner as 
Test Il, except that in Test IV the subjects were especially in 
structed to analyze. The last test was the same as the first, except 
that they were instructed to ‘‘judge by any method you please.”’ 

In every test the subjects were told to write down the name 
of the emotion or attitude which best described the expression, und 
to add whatever they could by the way of qualifying adjectives. 
Nearly every picture in the set expresses a primary emotion, with 
one or more secondary or modifying ones. In scoring the judg- 
ments an arbitrary method was used. One point was granted each 
judgment if it belonged to the correct group; one point additional 
for the correct member of that group; and one point each for 
every correct qualifying adjective. The number of points possible 
in any one set of twenty-four faces was about eighty, but not 
exactly eighty points in every set, so we shall have to discuss 
scores in terms of per cent correct. The statistical treatment of 
results must not be taken too seriously because we have no invari- 
able unit of measurement. Nevertheless, the writer is willing to 
let the quantitative results speak for themselves. 

The curves in Fig. 1 show better than in any other way, the 
rate of progress for both men and women. Beginning with an 
average score of 27.2 per cent for both sexes, we find a slight gain 
for the women and a slight loss for the men on the second test. 


as 








6. Op. cit., 204-210. 
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The net gain for the second test over the first is, on the whole, 
negligible. Between these two tests the subjects had studied 
merely the facial muscles of expression. The gains on the third, 
fourth and fifth trials are presumably due to the analytical study 
of expression. But they are also due to various other factors. One 
of these factors is a trial and error procedure which may or may 
not depend upon analysis. Since the correct names were given to 
the faces following Tests, IL, III, and IV, the subjects could see 
.ueir mistakes and then they could remember types of faces, 
issociated with proper descriptive names. This could not be 
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avoided, nor could the amount of it be determined. At any rate, 
on the final and crucial test, the average improvement for both 
men and women was fifty-one per cent over the initial performance. 
The average scores obtained with these subjects are generally 
lower than those reported by Allport. But this is probably due 
to a different method of scoring. The final performance is far 
from perfect, however, and although the curve is still rising at 
the fifth trial, it begins to show a negative acceleration, which 
would indicate that the upper limit is near. Only longer periods 
of training will determine how far the improvement will continue. 
The writer ventures to predict that it will not go above seventy-five 
per cent correct judgments in the Rudolf pictures, on the average, 
because that is about the per cent of these pictures which Lang- 
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feld (7) found to be accepted as correctly named by his subjects 
when they were given the picture and the name of the emotioy 
together. 

If we examine the individual records we find no person who 
lost ability in the last test, but one man and one woman made no 
improvement over the original trial. Both of these individuals 
were among the leaders in Test I. They showed a decided logs jy 
Test Il, were back to normal on Test III and decidedly above 
normal (original score) on Test [V. Only two men and two women 
showed consistent improvement throughout the training period, 
without a single relapse in ability. 

There were two other noteworthy results of these tests. One 
was the decreasing variability of the group during the training 
period, and the other was the high negative correlation between 
original ability and the amount of improvement. These two facts 
are, or course, related, and they agree with the results of Allport. 
The decreasing variability, as measured by the mean variation, 
may be seen in Fig. 2, the two sex groups being represented separ 
ately. The only discrepancy, which is a serious one, is the sudden 
increased dispersion of the men in the final test. There is no way 
to account for this except by the change of attitude in some of 
the subjects. The only change in attitude observable, either sub- 
jectively or objectively, was a trace of boredom on the part of a 
few of the subjects. Aside from this one discrepancy, the con- 
tinuous increase of uniformity in both groups, and the fact that 
both groups stay so close together on every test, warrant the con- 
clusion that similar training makes for group uniformity in the 
judgment of facial expression. 

Since the subjects who were originally poorer approach the 
group average, and the subjects who were originally better also 
approach the same average, we should expect a negative correla- 
tion between initial performance and degree of improvement. 
This proved to be the case. The coefficient, as determined by the 
rank-difference method, is —.76, p.e. +.07, as compared with 
Allport’s —.86. 

Does this prove, as Allport believes, that the subjects who are 
originally better have made the performance of judging facial 
expression habitual and automatic, and that the new analytical 
procedure is more distracting to them than to the poor judges, who 
have merely to establish new habits? And does this mean that the 





7. H. 8. Langfeld, Judgments of facial expression and suggestion, Psychol. Lev., 
25, 1918, 488-494. 
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ability is essentially an acquired one? The writer believes that 
hoth a more complete analysis of the factors involved in the nam- 
ng of expressions and a number of crucial tests are necessary 
before any such conclusions can be justifiably reached. 

Allport has elsewhere (8) used the generally low percentage of 
correct judgments to prove that sympathetic emotional responses 
are not innate but learned. Such an inference disregards the 
difference which exists between a sympathetic emotion and the 
naming of that emotion. Has Professor Allport considered the 
wecuracy of the naming of one’s own emotional states? And would 
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is be any higher than the accuracy of naming emotions observed 
n the faces of others? We cannot answer these questions until 
we find objective indicators of emotional responses in ourselves. 
The recent attempts of Syz (9) to correlate felt emotion with an 
objective indicator, namely the galvanic reflex, show how far 
removed we are from any such correlations. In Syz’s work the sub- 
lect’s discrimination between emotional and non-emotional re- 
sponses did not check up with galvanometric readings. This lack 


of agreement between subjective report of emotion and galvano- 


metric reaction is charged to the observer rather than to the 


8. Op. cit., 234, 
9. H. C. Syz, Observations on the unreliability of subjective reports of emotional 
reactions. Brit. Jour. Psychol. (General), 17, 1926, 119-126. 
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instrument.(10) If this charge is correct, how can a subject who 
cannot always say whether he has any emotion or not be depended 
upon to name correctly his emotion? 

The ability to name an emotional expression observed in others 
depends to some extent upon a sympathetic response and a naming 
of the emotion by introspection. Let it be emphasized that there 
is a difference between responding sympathetically to the emo- 
tional state of another and finding a suitable name for one’s own 
emotion. Our customary sympathetic responses are of an auto- 
matic, ‘‘unconscious’’ sort, or, in the language of Watson, they are 
unverbalized responses. We have put our subjects in a situation 
which demands verbalized responses where before there were 
none. Whether they seek for a word to fit the face directly or to 
fit their sympathetic response to the face, they have the same new 
new problem. It is not as much a matter of vocabulary, for the 
subjects are familiar with most of the simple descriptive terms 
which they use every day, as it is a forming of a connection 
between felt or seen emotion and the words that is difficult. Sub- 
jects often complain that they know the emotion, that it is very 
familiar, that they have a definite ‘‘feeling’’, but that they cannot 
verbalize it. Giving them lists of descriptive words does not, in 
the writer’s experience, remove the difficulty. If nothing more is 
done to aid the subjects it may even be a handicap. 

It may be that the original advantage of the good judges lies 
in the practice in indentifying different emotions by introspection 
and in naming them. These same subjects would be superior in 
judging emotions in others if we grant to all subjects an equal 
ability to respond sympathetically to faces. Langfeld (11) found 
that the sympathetic response was the chief cue to the expression 
in other individuals. The subjects in this study frequently re- 
ported this factor to be very helpful. One has only to watch the 
faces of the subjects as the stimuli are flashed on the screen to 
observe the imitative responses in them. Some of them, having hit 
upon that method, attempt quite intentionally a complete imitation 
of the face before them. Parenthetically we might raise the ques- 
tion as to how much social facilitation aids in judging expressions. 


10. It is quite conceivable that this lack of agreement between subjective report of 
emotion and the galvanometrie change is due to the objective method itself 
With no other criteria than the introspective reports on the one hand and t! 
galvanic changes on the other, we cannot say which interpretation is correct. 
Choosing one interpretation in preference to the other can be made only from 
a bias either in favor of introspection or the ‘‘ objective’’ methods. 

. 8. Langfeld, The judgment of emotions from facial expression. This JOURNAL, 
13, 1918, 173-184. 
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Will a judge who is surrounded by a number of others who are 
responding sympathetically to the same face be aided in making a 
‘ndgment? The point the writer wishes to make here, however, 
in all this discussion about sympathetic response, is that the low 
accuracy in naming expressions in general is no proof that sympa- 
thetic responses are learned rather than innate, and hence that 
the ability to read faces, which depends to some extent upon sym- 
pathetic responses, is also acquired in the previous training of the 
individual. 

A better proof that the original ability of these subjects has 
been acquired is in the increasing uniformity of the groups as 
they are subjected to the same kind of training. Ordinarily the 
capacity in any performance is correlated with ability to improve 
or to acquire greater capacity, if all individuals begin with 
equivalent amounts of previous training. In general, the rule, 
‘To him that hath shall be given,’’ holds in all learning. Why do 
we find a violation of this rule in these experiments? There are 
probably several answers to this question. 

It may be that the upper limit of ability for all subjects is 
about the same in this task, and that the subjects who were 
originally better began their training rather close to that upper 
limit. It might seem at first that a score of 35 per cent, the highest 
initial score, is far from the best score which that individual could 
ever hope to make. Can we in any way estimate what the probable 
upper limit is? It is certainly not 100 per cent. The face itself is 
hard put to it to find enough different expressions for all the 
many emotions known to us. It has, to begin with, a very limited 
number of muscles of expression, and the operation of these 
muscles is so interdependent that not all the theoretically possible 
combinations are realized. It is like a musical instrument with 
but a few notes. So it is that some expressions are not by any 
means univocal. Very similar faces may express widely differing 
emotional states. For example, one face in the Rudolf group 
which is intended to express great physical pain, with the wide 
open mouth and the tearful eyes, is judged more often as ‘‘ hearty 
laughter.’’ On the other hand, the same primary emotion may 
have modifications which alter the whole aspect of the face due 
to different shadings of feeling. For example, scornful laughter is 
far different from the pure laughter of amusement. Langfeld 
found (12) that wrong titles, if presented with the pictures as cor- 
rect, will be accepted by the subjects in 41 per cent of the cases 


12. H. 8. Lanefield, Op. cit., Psyche l. Rev., 492-493. 
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and that only 73 per cent of the correct titles so presented wil] 
also be accepted. We should not expect the upper limit of improve. 
ment to be above the latter amount. 

This interpretation, that the subjects become more uniform 
during training because the better judges are already near their 
limit of performance at the start, would mean that the potential or 
final capacity in this performance is approximately equal for al] 
individuals. Such a condition is rarely found in innate abilities, 
which, on the contrary, usually show a wide range. It also means 
that the unequal initial ability is due to difference of practice. [t 
does not tell us what kind of practice. If this whole interpretation 
is correct, the growth curve in Fig. 1 is rapidly approaching its 
limit in the fifth and last trial. Only a longer period of training 
will show whether or not this is true. 

But why do the subjects who are originally better show an 
actual decrease in ability in later tests? Is it due to the breaking 
up of older habitual methods in the adoption of new procedures? 
This explanation of Allport’s is substantiated by at least three of 
his experiments. Not only did the better judges lose in accuracy 
when they were instructed to analyze the faces, but also when they 
were told to find the correct picture to fit a verbally described 
emotional situation and when they were to use voluntarily the 
method of imitating the expression. In all these tests the poorer 
judges improved the more rapidly. 

This disturbing effect of an enforced change of procedure ap- 
pears to be operating in the first test after the change; it may be 
seen in Fig. 1. But will it continue throughout four or five suc- 
cessive tests? Although old habits inhibit the formation of new 
ones (initial inhibition) which involve a change of procedure in a 
given task, before long they have, instead, a facilitating effect and 
there is a transfer from the old to the new. This makes it possible 
for those who are proficient in the old way to show a greater slump 
at first and then again to outstrip those who were less fixed in the 
old procedure. Why, then, could not the better judges in these 
experiments regain their lead in the end? The writer suspects 
that there is another factor present, a condition in the form of a 
more fundamental attitude toward the task; an attitude which 
cannot be so easily changed. For want of a better name let us call 
it a synthetic attitude, merely because it is opposite to an analyti- 
cal attitude. No tests have been made of the subjects to determine 
whether they fall into two such types; whether the poorer judges 
tended to analyze and hence profited more than the better judges 
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by the analytical training. This hypothesis occurred too late for 
the writer to test it out for the course in social psychology was 
then completed and the students registered in other courses. But 
there is sufficient indirect evidence from the data to make the 
hypothesis of interest. 

Upon the same tests which have been described above the 
writer placed the burden of another problem. It was of interest to 
know whether the subjects would do better when they judged a 
face by a general, total impression or when they analyzed it. And, 
furthermore, would the improvement shown in the training be 
creater for the one method or for the other? And is it true, as 
Allport believes, that women judge more intuitively and less 
analytically than men? 

An additional procedure, which has had no significance up to 
this point, was followed in order to answer these questions. In 
each set of twenty-four faces, the exposure time was varied. 
Twelve of them were exposed for sixty seconds each and the re- 
maining twelve for only fifteen seconds. In one test the first and 
fourth quarters of the set were given the longer exposures, and in 
the next test the second and third quarters were given the longer 
exposures, and so on. In all exposures a warning signal was given 
five seconds before a change of pictures, so that there was little 
‘ime for reflection or analysis in the shorter periods. As the sub- 
jects continued to study facial analysis and practiced it, however, 
they were able to analyze more rapidly and automatically and 
hence could analyze even in the shorter exposures. To compen- 
sate for this, they were given explicit instructions on the fourth 
test to analyze on the long exposures and to judge by total im- 
pression on the brief ones. Not all were able to fulfill these 
instructions. But within these limitations, let us see what the 
data reveal. 


TABLE 1 
I II III IV Average 

Exposure, time in seconds 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 15 60 
Per cent correctly named: ‘ $ 

Men 23° 31 26 *31 30° 35 35 43 28.7 35.0 

Women 19’£ 35 23¢ 27 33-231 34 43 27.4 34.1 

Both 21 33 25 29 32 33 35 43 28.1 34.6 

n of 60 second exposures 

er 15 second 57 i6 3 23 23 


The data are summarized in Table 1 and are again represented 
in a still more summarized form in Fig. 3. In every test the average 
scores were greater for the sixty second exposures. We might 
have to regard this difference as purely a function of exposure 
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time, but surely we may look upon the difference in Test IV ag 
due to a difference of attitude since in this test both instructions 
and exposure time favored that particular variation. There ™ 
progressively less difference between the two as the judges became 
more practiced in analysis. This was due to two changes of 
procedure which can be found in the introspections of the subjects 
Those who preferred to analyze were able through practice to saa 
that method even in the shorter exposures. Those who preferred 
to judge by the total expression made up their minds very early 
in the longer exposures and simply rested until the next picture 
came. We can see the effect of instructions in Test IV. The 
curves in Fig. 3 diverge again at that stage and reveal a 23 per cent 
advantage for the longer exposures over the shorter ones. 
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Figure 3 


But what is there to show that the process of reading ex- 
pressions is essentially an analytical procedure for the poorer 
judges and a synthetic procedure for the better judges? Assuming 
for the moment that this is true, the data should show at least 
four general tendencies. First, we should find a difference between 
the analytical and unanalytical judges with respect to the improve- 
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ment under the two different exposure times. In determining this 
difference we shall have to confine ourselves to Test IV in which 
the specific instructions to analyze or not to analyze were given 
and partially, at least, obeyed. The analytical judges (initially 
poorer) should have a greater advantage in the long (analyzed) 
exposures than the unanalytical judges. Secondly, since analysis 
was a very important factor in the total improvement during the 
training period, those subjects who show a greater advantage in 
the long exposures should also show a greater degree of total im- 
provement. Thirdly, those subjects who were initially better have 
shown less improvement than the others, (Rho equals —.56+.12 
between initial ability and improvement in Test IV over Test I), 
regardless of exposure time and they should show still less im- 
provement in the long exposures taken alone. Fourthly, there 
should, on the other hand, be no correlation between initial ability 
and imprevement in the fifteen second exposures in Test IV be- 
cause, although it is in these short periods that the unanalytical 
judges would normally show improvement, if any, their training 
has been designed to be of quite another sort. 

All four of these conditions are fulfilled, as may be seen from 
the following coefficients of correlation between: 


Initial ability and advantage for the long over the 


GOTG GIING. 4. a 6 0 Sade cetaddncdineteedocens —.08+.11 
Total improvement and advantage for the long over 

Cow GEES BIE 6 6 crecccccedcdecesionses +.54+.13 
[Initial ability and improvement in the long expo- 

PT OTT OTT CT TCC TET TCT ST —.80+.06 
Initial ability and improvement in the short expo- 

ee Srey oT Tee Tee TT er Te eT TT ee —.27+.16 


Granting the validity of these results, the meaning is evi- 
dent. The better judges have less advantage than the poorer 
ones if the exposure time is extended or if they attempt under in- 
structions to analyze. Those subjects who profit most by longer 
exposures and by opportunities to analyze, also show most im- 
provement during the training period. The better the judge, the 
less will he improve, especially in the longer exposures. The better 
judges are more inclined to improve in the short exposures, but no 
more than the poorer judges when the training is of an analytical 
nature. Our hypothesis stands only upon these results for the 
present. The introspections of the subjects upon their own atti- 
tudes are too limited and conflicting to throw any light upon the 
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What sex differences, if any, are revealed in the data? None 
whatever! In fact, the close agreement between the sexes jp 
every respect is astonishing. In Fig. 1 it will be seen that there 
was no significant difference in ability to judge faces, in any one 
of the tests. A closer agreement could hardly be expected between 
two small groups. In Fig. 2 we find no difference in the variability 
of the two groups, except in the last test in which the men suddenly 
became quite variable. Aside from this ‘‘accident’’, the men fail 
to show greater variability than the women. 

Contrary to the writer’s expectation, and to the conclusion of 
Allport, the women do not judge any more intuitively or less 
analytically than do the men. At least, they improve their scores 
during the longer exposure periods to the same extent as the men. 
The increment of improvement of the longer over the shorter 
periods is 23 per cent for both. If we examine individual cases 
we find that no single woman failed to gain by the longer ex- 
posures, whereas two men did fail to gain. One man, a Filipino, 
had a 10 per cent loss in the longer periods, and another man made 
equal scores in both. Both groups made approximately the same 
amount of improvement during the training period in both the 
longer and shorter exposures. Our only conclusion can be that 
with these kinds of tests there are no sex differences. 


Summary 

1. With subjects who are given training in analyzing facial 
expression through a period of ten days with a test every other 
day, the average gain in ability was 51 per cent over the original 
ability. 

2. A group which is given the same kind of training in the 
reading of expressions will become more uniform in ability as the 
training progresses. 

3. There is a significant negative correlation between initial 
ability to judge faces and improvement in that ability. This nega- 
tive correlation is probably due to a difference of attitude; the 
better judges have habitually a less analytical attitude. 

4. There was an average advantage of 23 per cent for the sub- 
jects in a sixty second exposure as opposed to a fifteen second 
exposure. The poorer judges have a greater advantage in the 
longer exposures than the better judges. 

5. There were no sex differences in original ability, in varia- 
tion of ability, in degree of improvement, in advantage of a longer 
exposure over a shorter one, nor in improvement during either a 
longer or shorter exposure period. 
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CHANGE OF INDIVIDUAL OPINION TO ACCORD WITH 
GROUP OPINION 


By DAVID WHEELER AND HOWARD JORDAN * 







UR investigation had as its general purpose the finding out 
of the exact extent to which the opinions of individual college 
students are influenced by majority or group opinion. Our 
particular aim was to learn just how much social facilitation group 
opinion gives to agreeing individual opinion and how much inhibi- 
n it gives to disagreeing individual opnion. To do this we used 
the method of counting the reversals of opinion which took place 
before and after the group opinion was made known to the 
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subjects. 

A questionnaire of 50 questions was first given to the 26 sub- 
jects. These questions could all be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ 
and were designed to get the students’ opinions on campus affairs, 
polities, economic issues, ete. 

A week later the same questionnaire was given once more 
in exactly the same way to get chance changes of opinion. 

Then the answers which were obtained to the 50 questions the 
first time they were given were tabulated along with those of the 
second time and the questions which showed a two-thirds majority 
f either ‘*yes’’ or ‘*no’’ answers for the first time were selected 
to be given again. Twenty-seven questions were found to have such 
a majority. We made this selection in order to be more certain of 
vetting questions on which there was some real opinion already 
formed, not merely snap judgments. In giving out these questions 
this third time we were very careful in our instructions to let the 
subjects know just which way majority opinion went, yet not to 
vive them the impression that they were expected to let this influ- 
ence their opinions to the slightest extent. We believe that in 
this way we got a fairly valid test of the influence of the group on 
ndividual opinion. 

In scoring the changes we had originally intended simply to 
count the changes which took place by chance and after group 
opinion was known; however, we soon saw that the better method 




























* This experiment was one of a number of projects done in a sophomore laboratory 
course at the University of Minnesota under the direction of Mary Shirley. The 
questionnaire was made out by Kurth O’Connor and Norris Rediker with the coopera- 
tion of professors in the departments of Sociology, History, and Political Science. 
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would be that of scoring the percentages of the opportunities 
to change that each individual accepted. We found the average of 
these percentages for the 26 individuals in our group both by 
chance and after majority opinion was made known. Subtracting 
the former from the latter gave us the amount of change produced 
by group opinion. 

These same scoring methods were also applied to the negative 
changes, 1.€., to those comparatively few changes which took place 
contrary to majority opinion. It is interesting to note that by 
chance there were actually more negative changes than positive, 
but this was completely reversed when the percentage system was 
applied since there were so many more opportunities for negative 
changes than for positive. 

Our detailed results are shown in the table below: 


After group 
By chance opinion Difference 


Ave. % + opportunities taken 22 + 2.32 60 +4.53 38 + 5.09 
Ave. % — opportunities taken 8. ° 3.72 .53 4.42 .94 
Difference 13. ' 56.3 + 6.8 


D 
scien 5 8.3 


P. BP. 
D 


These results may be summed up in three statements: 

1. Group opinion faclitates agreeing individual opinion to an 
extent almost three times chance. 

2. Group opinion inhibits disagreeing opinions to almost one- 
half chance. 

3. A greater number of positive than negative opportunities 
are accepted even by chance. 

Our difference for the positive opportunities of 38 per cent 
coincides very nicely with Moore’s difference of 39.4 per cent 
for his ‘‘morals’’ group, which most closely resembles our type 
of question. Moore did not record negative changes. 

We also made a detailed analysis of the frequencies with which 
changes occurred on different types of questions. The 27 ques 
tions were divided into five classifications, political, economic, 
sociological, college, and sex. Although all the groups were influ- 
enced by majority opinion, there seemed to be no significant 
differences in degree among them. In the order of the average 
number of changes per paper after group opinion the classes 
ranked as follows: 

1. Sociological, with two reversals. 

2. Political, with one and one-half reversals. 
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3&4. Sex and college, with one reversal. 
5. Economic, with one-half a reversal. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED ACCORDING TO MAJORITY OPINION 
(Blank answers mean lack of a two-thirds majority opinion.) 


tions: 


Answer each of the following questions by one word, Yes or No, in 


t-hand margin. It is understood that you will have certain mental reservations 


t 1 
ry ms. 


u regard a state as bound by the same principles of ethics that bind an 
dual? 
he state undertake to determine, upon the basis of a eugenics’ law, the 
its of individual liberty in the matter of marriage? 
u consider it disloyal vor a college athlete to enter professional athletics? 


i the United States abolish its army and navy? 
suld the power resources of the country be developed and coérdinated through 
lie control rather than private? 
y you favor the adoption of educational or intellectual qualifications for all 
indidacies for elective public office? 
President and Cabinet system more efficient than the system of ministerial 
esponsibility in England? 
{ you favor giving some college credit for extra curricular activities? 
ild the United States, in its present state of close relationship with European 
nations, continue its policy of the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine’’? 
believe that a complete reorganization of the parole board will lessen 
rime ? 
the government of the United States recognize that there are peculiar 
nditions facing the agricultural sections of the country and promote special 
gisiation to alleviate those conditions? 
1 believe in conscription of wealth in war time? 
the legal restrictions on disseminating information about birth control justi 
| in the interests of public morality? 
ou consider that the United States follows policies in its foreign relations 
at are essentially less self-interested and more humanitarian than those 
llowed by other states? 
1 consider the student body competent to decide such questions as com 
ilsory military drill and ‘‘ unlimited cuts’’? 
you believe that all legal discriminations between men and women should be 
forbidden by constitutional amendment? 
you believe in compulsory arbitration of labor disputes? 
vuld the news be given impartially even in time of warf 
) you think that white-negro marriages should be prohibited by law? 
safer to permit free public discussion of all kinds of issues, even though 
some discussion may itself stir up disorder, than to restrict discussion in the 
nterests of public order? 
ild the United States protect American concessions abroad? 
1 think it is right for the women on the campus to be more restricted in 
their activities than the men? 
1 your opinion should divorcee be made less easy? 
you think fraternities and sororities make for a democratic campus? 
is an unorganized man an equal opportunity with a fraternity man to be elected 
to student office? 
» you think the combined fraternity ‘‘rings’’ are getting too much control on 
he university campus? 
hould the government of the United States take over the control and supervise 


the operation of coal mines? 


Do you favor the adoption of the honor system in all colleges of this university? 
Do you believe in forbidding strikes and lockouts by laws? 
Are you prejudiced against the college woman who smokes and drinks moderately? 


rd to each of the proposals: the answer Yes will be taken as indicating 
a preponderance of faverable inclination and the answer No a preponderance 


Yes 


Yes 
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Do you believe Minnesota should institute capital punishment for first degree 
murder? 

Do you believe in government censorship of the press? 

Does a jury of twelve persons give a fairer verdict than three judges? 

Do you favor compulsory arbitration of all disputes in which the United States 
might be a part? 

Do you believe that persons of all races and nations should be admitted to resi- 
dence and citizenship in the United States on the same terms? 

Do you believe that all university women should take a compulsory course in home 
making? 

Do you believe politicians should use their own judgment in legislative matters 
instead of listening to the voice of the people? 

Are you in favor of total disarmament the world around? 

Should professors be paid at least $10,000 a year? 

Should there be a department of government known as Foreign Affairs which 
takes such duties out of the hands of the less skilled Senate? 

Do you favor compulsory military drill in state institutions of learning? 

Should the state of Minnesota tax still more heavily the mining of iron ore on 
the ground that this natura] resource should accrue to the benefit of all? 

Are you in favor of conducting American universities in regard to class attend- 
ance, as is dene at Oxford? 

Do you think the principle of cotperation should be extended to most enterprises 
of production? 

Are you prejudiced against a student who depends largely on others’ help to do 
his college work? 

Do you favor publicity of income tax returns? 

Do you agree with feminists who wish social approval of parenthood without 
marriages? 

Do you favor a trial marriage period? 

Do you favor the sterilization of confirmed criminals, feebleminded, and moral 
degenerates? 

Do you approve of the double standard of sex morality? 


REFERENCE. 
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SEX AND AGE DIFFERENCES IN 
INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 


By ROSWELL H. WHITMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
(AS FROM THE COLGATE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY ) 


tween sexes and ages, or is the difference in the kind of intro- 

version-extroversion? Several studies have been made of this 
question, but possible differences in age groupings has been 
scarcely touched. 

[In 1925 McClumpha * of the Colgate Psychological Laboratory, 
compared introversion-extroversion in college men and women 
using the Cl tests. His conclusions were that women were con- 
siderably more introvert than men, a score of fifteen showing 
approximately a 75 percentile rank for men but only a 50 per- 
centile rank for women. 

Since this study was made however, the degree of introversion- 
extroversion in successive entering classes of Colgate has markedly 
changed. For the class of 1928 a score of twelve gives approxi- 
mately a percentile rank of 50. For the next class the test used 
was changed to the C2. For this test and class the score of twelve 
gave a percentile rank of 38. The same score for the class of 1931, 
rives a rank of 25. This appears to be due to a changing policy of 
admission to college in an effort to obtain the best students. 

A study published in 1927 by Edna Heidbreder? of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gave the lead for the present report. The 
tests used in this study included fifty-four traits of introversion 
similar to the traits used by the Colgate tests. Presence of traits 
was marked by plus, and absence minus, the total giving the 
score for introversion. Her conclusions were that in general 
tendencies in introversion-extroversion the sexes were similar, but 
there were sex differences in particular traits and that these dif- 
ferences and those between introversion and extroversion, were 
independent variables. Our study is valuable chiefly in that it 


l° THERE a difference in degree of introversion-extroversion be- 


offers additional evidences on the subject of sex differences, while 





1 Thomas MeClumpha, ‘‘Sex Differences in Emotional Outlets,’’ Science, September 
5, 1925. Page 292. 

Edna Heidbreder, University of Minnesota, ‘‘Introversion and Extroversion in 
Men and Women.’’ The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, April-June, 
1927. Page 52. 
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it also yields further inferences as to the possibility of age dif. 
ferences in introversion-extroversion. 

The question of age differences is always important in test de. 
velopment, but has been further suggested by letters received py 
this laboratory in connection with cooperative research,—letters 
from perturbed gentlemen who did not believe that they were very 
introvert, but had been shown to be by percentiles based op 
younger and college men. It seemed likely that adults out of eol. 
lege might be on the average more introvert than college mep. 
The present study has made definite inferences to that effec 
possible. 

Brief Description of the C2 Test 

The C2 rating seale for introversion-extroversion, which gaye 
the data for this study, is a scale of forty-eight traits in the form 
of questions generally believed to be indicators of introversion. 
On a sheet schedule there appears the question and opposite this a 
series of four or five answers found to be applicable to the majority 
of persons. The person checks one of a series of ten lines which 
appears over the answer most applicable to him. If this check 
falls in the upper quartile of introversion for that trait, as de- 
mined by a stencil, it is scored one. The total of these gives the 
introversion score. 

Present Data a By-product 

The present data is a by-product of other experiments and is 
therefore, not completely mathematically comparable. The two 
hundred and seventy-two cases used to test the diagnosticity of 
different traits for college men were first used in determining the 
value of traits in predicting introversion-extroversion. The one 
hundred and sixty-five cases of college women were taken from 
another experiment in the laboratory and the seventy-nine tests 
for adult men and the same number for adult women were gathered 
originally for still another experiment. These last cases were from 
men and women in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ and from a college alumni 
group, which gave a group of predominantly college individuals of 
the past generation, now approaching middle age. 


Method Used for Gauging Significance of Each Trait 


The significance of each single trait as an indicator of total 
introversion-extroversion as measured by the total C2 test, or its 
individual diagnostic value, was determined thus: The cases were 
divided into groups of introverts and extroverts, these being by 
definition the upper and the lower 25 per cent of the group. The 
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number of each group checking each trait in the introvert quartile 
was recorded and made a percentage of the total number in that 
group. The diagnostic value was then determined by the times 
the difference in these percentages was greater than the standard 
error. The standard error was computed from the formula 

P: qi pz qz 


ni Ne 
in which px is the per cent of the first group checking the trait, 
qi the percentage not checking the trait and ni the number in that 
croup; p2, 2, and ne, the same for the second group. The trait was 
considered diagnostic if this difference was twice the standard 


E12 = 





error. 

In comparing some of the groups however, due to the large dif- 
ference in the n’s, a direct method was impossible. A graphic 
method was substituted which assumes that if the n’s were in- 
creased, the percentages would be unchanged. 

1. Sex differences: 

a. Differences in degree of introversion extroversion. 

There seems to be no significant differences in the degree of 
introversion-extroversion between the sexes. A comparison of 164 
Skidmore girls, Juniors and Sophmores, with 291 Colgate Fresh- 
men, shows for the women a mean of 15.49 with an S.D. of 5.1 and 
for the men a mean of 15.37 and an S.D. of 4.4. The differences are 
11 with an S.D. of difference of .473 and is negligible. For adult 
men and women the results were similar. The mean for women 
was 17.83 with an S.D. of 4.9 and for men was 17.35 with an 8.D. 
of 4.9. The difference is .48 with an S.D. of difference of .779 and 
is negligible. We believe, therefore, that there is practically no 
difference in the degree of introversion-extroversion between the 
sexes. 

b. Differences in kind of introversion-extroversion. 

Some traits showed distinct differences in diagnostic value 
between the sexes. Traits diagnostic for introversion in women 
ind not In men are: 

1. Works intermittently at tasks during the day. 
2. Rebels at discipline and commands. 
3. Dislikes to sell things. 
4. Meets the obligations of conscience promptly. 
Traits diagnostic of introversion in men and not in women are: 
1. Keeps a diary. 
2. Prefers things intellectual to athlecties. 
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Other traits show differences for one age grouping and not for 
another. These cited hold for the wide age range in our foy; 
groups. 

We failed to find any traits as certain to be more character. 
istic of men than of women and vice versa as definitely as did Edna 
Heidbreder. Differences in age groupings serve in many cases to 
counteract each other. There were, however, tendencies in the 
same direction in many of the traits discovered by the Minnesota 
study as more characteristic of one of the sexes. Traits more 
characteristic of women than of men were: 

1. Works intermittently at tasks during the day. 
2. Worries about possible misfortune. 
Feelings easily hurt by others’ actions or remarks. 
Responds to praise. 
Nervous and uncertain in dangerous or embarrassing 
situations. 
6. Dislikes to sell things. 





Traits more characteristic of men than women are: 
1. Likes to convince others, argue, ete. 
2. Places high estimation on own ability. 

These differences are irrespective of diagnostic value of traits 
for introversion-extroversion and are apparently independent 
factors. 

2. Age Differences: 
a. Differences in degree of introversion-extroversion. 

It is fairly evident from results of this study that introversion 
tends to increase somewhat with age. The mean for men in col- 
lege is 15.37 and for middle aged men, college graduates, the mean 
is 17.38. The difference of 2.01 is three times its S.D. and is a 
valid difference. 

For women the results are more striking. The mean for col- 
lege women is 15.49 and for adult women is 17.83, a difference of 
2.34, which is three times its S.D. The exact cause and extent of 
increase of introversion in adults must be left to further experi- 
ment. 


b. Differences in kind of introversion. 

A few traits show differences in diagnostic value between age 
groupings or the college class in a more adult group. Diagnostic 
for college men and women but not for adults is: How well have 
you remembered most of the errands and details of your daily 
routine? 
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Diagnostic for adults but not for college men and women are: 
1. Responds when praised. 
2. Inclined to work things out alone. 
3. Likes to convince others, argue, ete. 


Other traits show distinct differences for one sex, but not for 
another. These are, for the most part, interesting, but hard to 
analyze and possibly due to chance. 

Aside from the fact that adults tend to be the more introvert 
in every trait, there are some traits which show change beyond 
this normal increase. Traits which occur more frequently in 
adults, allowing for a normal increase in this frequency, are: 

1. Hesitates to make loans. 
2. Inclined to work things out alone. 
3. Likely to tell troubles. 


The introvert trait which occurs more frequently in college 
men and women is to pay a great deal of attention to dress and 
personal appearance. 

As a result of these differences, it will perhaps be advisable to 
change the scoring stencils to take cognizance of the different sex 
and age differences in particular traits and make the stencil appli- 
cable to an ‘‘average individual’’ of no sex and no age group. 


Summary of Inferences 

Conclusions cannot be exactly drawn due partly to the quality 
of our data, but we believe that these inferences can be made: 

1. There is little or no difference in degree of introversion be- 
tween sexes of the same ages. 

2. There is a difference in diagnostic value and frequency of 
oceurrence of some traits of introversion between the sexes, but 
many of these seem to operate as individual factors and may be 
due in part to different environmental surroundings of the sexes. 

3. There is an increase in degree of introversion with increase 

‘age. The actual extent and cause of this increase must be 
further studied. 

1. Differences which occur in diagnostic value of traits and 
change in extent a trait characterizes an age group are not exten- 
sive and may be due to the changing environmental conditions of 
the two age groups. ° 

5. While the change in the degree of introversion is much 
greater with age than that between the sexes, the differences in 
kind are less important. 





LAW AND PSYCHOLOGY 
By JOHN A. SLADE, LLB. 


HE object of this article is to call attention to certain 
problems of common interest to students of law and 
Psychology. 

The Journal in an editorial under the above title has already 
commented on the need of a better understanding by legal 
philosophers of the findings of psychological investigations and 
also the lack of appreciation on the part of social psychologists of 
law as a stimulus-response factor in social behavior. 

The leading legal philosophers, like Dean Pound of Harvard, 
and Judge Cardozo of the New York Court of Appeals, are fully 
conscious of the value of definite psychological data to legal 
science, but the psychologists have been singularly slow in recog. 
nizing or describing the method and technique of the law from 
the psychological point of view or its importance in applied social 
psychology. Current textbooks of social psychology give law no 
adequate attention, either as a social stimulus or response, (1) or 
as a method of conditioning individual or group behavior. 

The law is an objective science. Generally speaking the law 
requires conformity to an external standard of conduct conceived 
as that of the average prudent member of the community. (2) 
Nevertheless it has long employed the language of psychology 
with more or less disregard of its classic psychological content. 
This may be illustrated by its use of ‘‘intent’’ as a necessary ele- 
ment of crime. The law posits the necessary intent from the ob- 
jective conduct without regard to the actual mental state (given 
a capacity for such a state). Observable environmental conditions 
plus an act equals the required intent. The external conduct de- 
termines the psychic state. In this the law long anticipated the 
behavioristic method. To a large extent, the tests of legal liability 
are ‘‘external and independent of the degree of evil in the par- 
ticular person’s motives or intentions’’. (3) 

The external standard which the law requires is that of the 
average prudent member of the community. (4) This is the 
standard to which all must conform. Religion and ethies may re- 
quire a higher order of conduct, but the law has been content that 
it ‘‘correspond with the actual feelings and demands of the com- 
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munity whether right or wrong’’. (5) Its purpose has been ‘‘to 
compel men to abstain from dangerous conduct and not merely to 
restrain them from evil inelinations’’.(6) ‘‘ Legislation intervenes 
nly when a definite abuse has disclosed itself through the excess 
of which publie feeling has finally been aroused.’ (7) 

videnee is not lacking of a tendency of the law through both 
ts judicial and legislative methods to extend its sphere of influence 
| to substitute for its traditional ‘‘average prudent member of 

community’’ a psychosocial personality charged with more 
efinite social duties and obligations. This is clearly observable 

such legislation as workmen’s compensation laws, labor regu- 
itions, health and sanitary laws, and the laws establishing 
widows’ pensions, juvenile courts and their methods. Justice be- 
comes ‘‘so much of morality as juristic thought discovers to be 
visely and efficiently enforcible by the aid of jural sanctions.’’ (8) 
‘The final cause of law becomes the welfare of society’’ (9) re- 
straining ‘‘the factious opposition of an intransigent minority’’, 
10) **stimulating themany . . . toa care of the public health”’ 
harnessing the power that is latent within groups’’. (12) 
[his trend of the law toward greater creative effort in the interest 
if social welfare leads to a more definite legal end or aim. 

Our iegal system has been so largely the outgrowth of custom 
that it has not developed a definite ideal as a potential aim or goal. 
It has not been wholly without vision as to justice between men, 
but its concern has been specific in its attempt to redress public 
and private wrongs rather than as a creative force in social en- 
sineering or architecture. It has developed in a conscious effort 
to keep its consistency with the past. It has avoided violent 
breaks with tradition. (13) It has dealt with existing conditions 
leaving other situations that may be imagined to be dealt with 
as they develop. (14) 

If the law is to become consciously creative and dynamic in 
its method, more definite ends and aims must be sought, a definite 
standard of behavior set up, and means of obtaining conformity 
devised. ‘‘Choice must be made of ends desired and of legal 
arrangements for the attainment of these ends.’’(15) As a com- 
ment of pertinent wisdom, this reflection of Descartes is sugges- 


I fancied that those nations which starting from a 
semi-barbarous state and advancing to civilization by slow degrees, 
have had their laws successively determined and, as it were, forced 
upon them, simply by experience of the hurtfulness of particular 
crimes and disputes, would by this process come to be possessed 
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of less perfect institutions that those which from the commence. 
ment of their association as communities have followed the ap- 
pointments of some wise legislator. . . . I believe that the pre. 
eminence of Sparta was due not to the goodness of each of its laws 
in particular, for many of these were very strange and even opposed 
to good morals, but to the circumstance that, originated by a 
single individual, they all tended to a single end.’’ (16) , 

At the outset the psychosocial student in his constructive ap- 
proach toward the problems of social engineering or architecture 
is met by certain definite psychological problems. He is dealing 
with the behavior of normal men and women under the full pres. 
sure of complicated stimuli. There is a complete lack of 
reasonable certainty of predictability as to the effect of proposed 
stimuli in the form of legal compulsion. The observable variation 
of individual response to definite stimuli is a cause of the existing 
friction in social relations which is the center of his problem. The 
average extent of individual variation of behavior under the same 
apparent stimulus marks the bounds within which vagaries of 
response can be tolerated by the group. The maintenance of these 
bounds has been the joint task of religion, ethics, law and public 
opinion. Evidence is not lacking that both religion and ethics are 
losing ground, while law fortifying itself in an enlightened public 
opinion is widening its scope and content, as well as developing a 
method and technique toward definite social syntheses, both of 
aim and means. The maintenance of status no longer satisfies the 
jural mind. 

In this creative effort, the law becomes a branch of applied 
psychology. Its old instruments of rewards and punishments or 
damages are not adequate to the new order. Subtler methods must 
be found. New stimuli must be substituted or added to old con- 
ditions to produce new responses. The controlling factor of be- 
havior under varying conditions must be isolated and understood. 
Individual suggestibility must be studied. The whole technique 
of utilizing the instincts, emotions, attitudes, prejudices and 
tendencies of men and women as means by which preconceived 
social behavior patterns may be attained is a psycholegal problem. 
There should be a thorough study of law and legal history by 
competent psychologists as a prolegomena to future legal 
systems.(17) 

There is a curious hiatus in the rhythm of psychological theory. 
Not only is there a marked gap between child psychology and 
normal adult psychology, but a decided change of method is 
observable. The current stimulus response theory was the de- 
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velopment of the application of Pavlov’s deductions from animal 
experimentation to human beings at the age when the physical 
mechanism is at its simplest and before the approach of the more 
complicated state which the classic school made the center of its 
‘nvestigation under the general term of consciousness. To the 
veneral student the gap between the satisfying stimulus-response 
technique as applied to infant behavior and its apparent inade- 
quacy When applied to adult and social behavior has not been 
satisfactorily bridged. Conditioning is an explanation rather than 
an analysis. The pliable material for habit formation of infancy 
and the tough habit patterns and character attitudes of adult life 
which seem so fixed as to raise a question of their variability put 
an enormous strain upon the explanation and suggest the possi- 
bility of the existence of some yet unrecognized factor peculiar to 
adult consciousness, or, if we prefer to avoid the use of that word, 
to adult subjective or objective behavior. Two fields of investiga- 
tion—that of infancy and adult abnormality—have been empha- 
sized by the modern scientific investigators at the expense of 
adequate study of the normal adult. Indeed, there seems to be 
no scientific deseription of the normal adult from the stimulus- 
response point of view, certainly none from a purely behavioristic 
standpoint. Watson abandons his experiment at the point where 
the conditioned infant begins to condition himself—that is at the 
point where the conditioning loses its purely objective character 
and becomes a subjective process, or to put it another way, perhaps 
equally objectionable to the behavioristic point of view, at the 
point where the totality of the conditioning becomes a factor in 
further conditioning of such potentiality as to constitute a habit 
pattern or attitude. The legal problem arises precisely at the 
point where the psychological explanation is weakest, adult normal 
life. The key to the problem seems to lie in the innate individual 
stimulus, perhaps, the will, of the philosophers. Adult social be- 
havior often seems little more than a conflict between the objective 
stimulus of individual, family or group and the driving force of 
individual personality stimulated by the individual himself. The 
individual appears to be more responsive to a stimulus initiated by 
himself than to the combined objective stimuli. Such conflicts 
between the product and the process cannot be wholly explained 
upon the basis of a simple conditioned reaction theory. Or at least 
further light upon conditioning as applied to the adult normal is 
required before the process will have any practical value in such 
a social science as law. 
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Legal philosophers are beginning to think in creative terms 
Social engineering may not be a far distant science. The processes 
by which the adult normal may be effectively influenced in his socia} 
behavior lie at its foundation and these are problems of psychology , TH 
rather than of law. as! 
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4 THEORETICAL AND STATISTICAL CRITIQUE OF THE 
CONCEPT OF SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND OF 
ATTEMPTS TO MEASURE SUCH A PROCESS 
By VIVIENNE ROBISON McCLATCHY 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


criticism of the concept of social intelligence and with the 
possibility of measuring such a process. 

[t is conceivable to the writer that the term social intelligence 
night be a useful concept provided, first, that it be clearly defined 
and, second, that some scheme or device might be worked out by 
means of which one could measure that which had just been 
defined. At the present time, in the feeble opinion of the writer, 
neither of these provisions has been satisfactorily met. 

In some of the recent reports which purport to deal with the 
measurement of social intelligence, attempts have been made to 
define the concept. Hunt in the December, 1927, issue of the 
Industrial Psychology, Hunt and Moss in the August, 1927, issue 
of Scientific American, and Professor Moss at the Columbus meet- 

ng of the American Psychological Association have spoken of 
social intelligence as ‘‘the ability to get along with other people’’. 
Just what the nature of this ability is has not been made clear. 
That social intelligence and general intelligence are identical in 
whole or in part has been denied by these investigators. Yet they 
ave very clearly implied that social intelligence is a function of 
inheritance, basing such an implication on these facts: first, that 
the scores of brothers and sisters on the Social Intelligence Test 
issued at George Washington University show a correlation of 
+.44 and second, that ‘‘history shows instances where members 
of the same family have been statesmen, courtiers and politicians.’’ 
lt would seem that the muddle in which we find ourselves apropos 
of the term social intelligence will not be cleared by any such 
unwarranted assumptions. 

There is being introduced to the workers in psychology—par- 
ticularly those in applied psychology—a test known as the George 
Washington Social Intelligence, prepared by Moss, Hunt and 
others. This test proposes to measure the as-yet undefined social 
intelligence by measuring six factors, the exact reason for the 
choice of which has not yet been made clear. The results of this 
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T HIS paper is concerned with a theoretical and statistical 
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test and their interpretation have suggested to the experimenter 
the following considerations. 

In the paper read by Professor Moss at the American Psyeho. 
logical Association, 1927, he reports low positive correlations 
between the Social Intelligence Test and four general or abstract 
intelligence tests. These low correlations—ranging from +.54 
to +.25—he interprets as indicating that his test measures some. 
thing other than general intelligence. Might not one just as legitj- 
mately interpret the low positive correlations to mean that Moss’ 
test measures general intelligence very poorly? That a thing js 
not black does not mean that it must be white! In this same con. 
nection it is interesting to note that Pintner and Upshall in the 
March 24, 1928, issue of School and Society report a correlation 
of +.68 between Moss’ test and a ‘‘verbal intelligence test of high 
reliability’’ but a correlation of only +.14 between Moss’ test and 
another attempt to measure a similar ability, viz., Gilliland’s 
Sociability Test. 

Hunt and Moss report that teacuers score high on the Social 
Intelligence Test, and yet aside from the rather widely accepted 
notion that teachers are generally reclusive, Professor Pechstein 
has found in rather an exhaustive study that teachers show a 
marked tendency toward introversion, and this tendency becomes 
increasingly noticeable with the increase of teaching experience. 
It is singular that a group of persons would be characteristically 
introverts and yet have to a marked degree ‘‘the ability to get 
along with others’’. 

In order to provide for a statistical approach to the preceding 
dilemmas the experimenter attempted first, to check the Social In- 
telligence Test against a social rating and second, to check the So- 
cial Intelligence Test against some measure of introversion. The 
following procedure was used: the George Washington Social Intel- 
ligence Test was given by the experimenter to three groups of 
young women who are students in the Junior and Senior classes at 
her college. One of the groups was typically unselected in that it 
was a class having 30 members. Another group of 32 consisted of 
two members each from the 16 national social fraternities on the 
campus. The fraternities were each given instruction to choose 
from their own group those persons who make the best adaptation 
to social situations—in other words those who get along best with 
other persons. It is the contention of the experimenter that this 
group is twice selected for social adaptability—once by mere virtue 
of being members of social fraternities and once by their nomina- 
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on for this group. A third group consisted of 30 non-fraternity 
n, who, in spite of having been on the campus for two or 
vears either had not been invited to join a fraternity or had 
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sycho. 
itions been interested in accepting an invitation to such a social 
stract up. The following table shows a comparison of the results 
+.04 these groups: 
-ome- roup No. in Group Av. Median 8. D. P. BD. 
efit}. Non-fraternity 30 103.3 104 16.18 2.1 
~ si Fraternity 32.105 108 6.4 77 
7 Clas 30 101.9 103 16.12 1.9 
hg is 
con- It is immediately apparent that aside from the small degree of 
1 the variability in the fraternity group, the differences among the 
ation eroups are negligible. The small advantage of the selected group 
high over the other groups as indicated by the slightly higher central 
and tendency may well be accounted for by a slight superiority in 
ind’s intelligence. (The intelligence tests given to all freshmen of 
the college show a somewhat higher intelligence in those students 
cial who join fraternities. Although these exact differences have not 
pted been determined they are probably larger than those revealed by 
tein the George Washington Test.) Confidence in the results is in- 
Wa creased by the standard deviation in the different groups. This is 
mes lowest, as would be expected, in the group which has been selected. 
nee. [t is worth while to note that out of a possible 160, the highest 
ally score made was 128, which occurred in both the class group and 
get fraternity group, while the non-fraternity group showed two cases 
yf 127. 
ing The names of the young women in the selected group were then 
“ presented to the presidents of the social fraternities—16 in num- 
Qo. ber—and these latter were asked to rank in order of their social 
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adaptability the persons in the selected group. A composite rank- 
ing was derived and by using Hull’s formula described in the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1922, these ranks were transmuted 
into scores. From the scores se derived and the scores of the social 
intelligence test a coefficient of correlation—Pearson’s product- 
moment method—was found. The value of this coefficient is +.16, 
which is certainly very close to the figure found by Pintner and 
Upshall between the Moss test and the Gilliland test. 

A fourth group of 27 subjects, showing an average of 102 and 
median of 103 on the Social Intelligence Test scores were then 
given the Introversion-Extroversion Personal Inventory which is 
issued by Colgate University. The correlation between these two 
sets of scores was determined by the Pearson formula. The coeffi- 
cient found was +.53 with P.E. .10—a result which one might 
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expect from a general intelligence test and a test of introversioy 
but hardly what might be expected from a Social Intelligence Tes 


and an Introversion Test. 

It is not the intent of this paper to present the thesis that socia! 
intelligence can not be defined nor measured, but it does seem 
reasonable to suppose that the valid measurement of such ay 
ability should fit into the results of other investigations either by 
logic or by experimentation. , 

It is of tremendous importance to those of us who are strug. 
gling in the face of opposition to scientific advancement to have 
the applications of psychology presented to the laity in a usable 
and popular form, but by the same token it is of equal importance 
that the materials presented be accurate and free from super. 


ficialities. 
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THREE CASES OF THE ‘‘CONDITIONED FEAR RESPONSE 


ENGLISH 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


PON the pioneer experiments of Watson and Rayner (8) on 

UU the conditioned emotional response, there has been erected 
a towering edifice of theory; the factual basis for this 
edifice remains appallingly slight.* Under these circumstances, 
e following eases seem to be not without significance. Two of 
them offer descriptions of infants under home conditions, one is a 








iboratory study. 







(Case 1: Joan Katherine, age twenty-eight weeks, three days, 
6:15 p.m., shortly after a good nap and her bottle. In fair health 
nd spirits. At the moment when her mother offered her a black 
tuffed cat an older sister set up an indignant howl of protest at 
e invasion of her property. The infant withdrew her out- 
stretched hand, gave a distinct and frightened wail and would 

nothing more to do with the proffered ‘‘cat’’. The cat was 
eral times presented in the ensuing ten minutes without change 
the fear-rejection response: a trembling somewhat pursed lower 

p, quivering eye-lid, a peculiar cry.t As the infant had played 
with the eat that morning, we seem to have a conditioning of the 
fear response by a sudden loud noise very closely analogous to the 
case of Watson’s ‘‘ Albert’’. 

Two hours later, the babe being now rather nervous and tired, 
but still happy, the cat was again offered; only the mother and 
ther were with her. The child was obviously worried, uncertain, 
ipparently afraid, but rather gingerly grasped and manipulated 

e stuffed cat. Just as one was concluding that the conditioning 

ul worn off, about one and one-half minutes after accepting the 
toy she again showed the fear response. The cat was removed and 









“ao 















infant soothed. 

lorty-eight hours later she accepted and played happily with 

cat, and has since shown no sign of fear. The protocol of this 
ise Was made immediately after and during the ‘‘experiment’’. 















" See, e.g., the summary in Burnham (1) and compare Humphrey’s criticism (4). 
| Sherman’s experiments (7) show that the cry alone cannot be trusted to indicate 
But the total reaction, especially if one knows the infant, may none the less 








iracteristie. 
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Case 2: Helen Elizabeth, fourteen months, nine days old. 
During the experiment she sat in her own high chair but jy 
the unfamiliar atmosphere of the laboratory. A wooden painted 
toy duck not seen by the child previous to beginning the experi. 
ment was lowered to her by a string and pulley from above and 
in front. As soon as she had grasped the duck and was cle ‘arly 
attentive to it a large metal bar behind her head and 1.5 m. aw ay 

was struck a resounding blow. The duck was then drawn aw: ay and 
the child released to run about the laboratory until the next trial 
Motion pictures of each trial were taken. A visible signal in the 
background recorded on the film the moment when the sound 
stimulus was given. The experimenters were concealed behind 
a screen during the trials but so placed that they could observe 
the child’s behavior.* 

We did not succeed in establishing a conditional fear response 
to the duck for the simple reason that the noise failed to evoke 
fear. Once only in something over fifty trials did the child exhibit 
what might be called a worried look. For the rest, she exhibited 
the startle reflex—that is she blinked and gave a little jump—and 
then calmly continued her exploratory attention to the toy. Twice 
she turned curiously but not apprehensively to the source of the 
sound. At no time did she react negatively to the toy or to the 
entire Iaboratory situation. 

The writer must confess his surprise—and admiration—at the 
child’s iron nerves. In the later trials the metal bar was struck 
a tremendous blow with a two-pound hammer. Professors in re- 
mote parts of the building, students, and other children able to 
make a verbal report, all spoke of the distasteful and alarming 
nature of the sound. 


Case 3: The same child as in Case 2, age fifteen months, five 
days. The child was fond of playing with her father’s shoes and 
house slippers and ‘‘shoe’’ was one of her stock of ten words to 
say. Just after breakfast she came upon a pair of patent leather 
shoes lying in bright sunlight. She had never seen such shiny 
shoes, and was immediately interested. Asked to bring them to 
her father, she started for them only to shrink back in a very 
apparent apprehension. She would approach with her hand held 
out but could not bring herself to grasp them. When her father 
approached holding out a shoe to her, she retreated to the farther- 





*Dr. E. B. Greene assisted in devising the experimental set-up and in conducting 
ye its 


the experiment. An inanimate toy was used in preference to an animal becauss 
movements can be more easily controlled. The experiments were carried out in the 


Psychological Laboratory of Wesleyan University. 
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most limits of the room. One shoe was placed in her hand and 
she was induced by gentle pressure to approach and grasp the 
other. Thus encouraged, she carried them into the next room and 
dropped them, but immediately retreated and could not again be 
induced to touch them. She whined nervously and displayed a 
distressed look. Urging with variations was continued for ten 
minutes without change in results. 

Next the new shoes were placed alternately with the familiar 
and ‘‘friendly’’ house slippers. Instead of lessening her dread of 
the shoes, the dread now attached to the house slippers, even when 
these were again removed from the neighborhood of the shiny 
shoes. Older children demonstrated the harmlessness of the shoes; 
no change. Finally she was seated in her high chair and a shoe 
slipped over her own. After a moment’s nervousness, she seemed 
to enjoy this and kicked back and forth rhythmically. When the 
shoe dropped off and was handed to her she attempted to put it 
on her own foot. Yet when replaced on the floor, she refused in 
the former manner to approach or touch the shoes. Instead, when 
urged to do this, she tried to climb up in the high chair. Two hours 
later she still refused to touch the shoes, but three months later 
she found them quite enjoyable playthings. 


Comment: The way in which the familiar house slippers ac- 
quired mana by contact with the dread or ‘‘sacred’’ patent 
leathers and in which the homely high chair afforded sanctuary 
which warded off the tabu certainly provides one with a fascinating 
analogy with primitive folk-ways. Granted that this is altogether 
speculative, it is hardly more so than the analogy between most of 
the ‘‘conditioned emotional responses’’ and the conditioned reflexes 
of Pavlov’s dogs or of Lashley’s salivary glands. 

In the first ease, as with Watson’s ‘‘ Albert’’, a single experience 
was sufficient to establish a ‘‘conditioned’’ emotional response. 
But conditioned reflexes, whether in animal or human subjects, 
have to be established by a prolonged course of training. Such 
extreme difference in degree suggests—especially in the absence 
of true intermediate cases—that we have to do with difference in 
kind. Certainly any practical deductions from one kind of ‘‘con- 
(itioning’’ to the other must be made with extreme caution. 

The second and third cases taken together raise another prob- 
lem. If we grant that a loud sound innately provokes a fear 
response—as Watson and Morgan’s study (8) seems to indicate— 
we must assume that this child has somehow ‘‘unconditioned”’’ 
herself to noise. Since she has three older brothers, the means of 
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this unconditioning may seem fairly obvious. Yet with the jp. 
nately effective stimulus rendered ineffective, the fear respong 
remains in excellent working order and can even be ‘‘ transferred” 
from one object to another. This is in marked contrast with the 
original studies of the conditioned response where the conditioned 
stimulus requires to be ‘‘freshened’’ by frequent association with 
the unconditioned stimulus; here the unconditioned stimulus has 
itself been rendered ineffective. It is easy to call this a process 
of serial conditioning—and one need not doubt that such a process 
is possible—but the third and fourth terms in serial conditioning 
can searcely be less in need of renewal than the second; and such 
renewal or freshening, we repeat, is invariably necessary in all the 
careful studies of the conditioned reflex. (Compare, e.g., Cason’s 
two papers (2) and (3). Despite certain resemblances, the condi- 
tioned salivary reflex and these ‘‘conditioned emotional responses” 
present differences which make dubious the use of a single descrip. 
tive term. We do not need a renaissance of the perennial faculty 
psychology error. 

Finally it may not be amiss to raise the question as to whether 
the native stimulus to the fear response has been properly 
stated. That in young infants a loud noise will elicit this 


response is reasonably certain. As psychologists, however, we 
have no right to rest content with a description in such merely 
physical terms. 

This is tacitly admitted when the sound is described as it often 
is (but not by Watson and Morgan as my memory falsely led me 


, 


to think) as ‘‘sudden’’. A sound is sudden only in relation with a 
responding organism, that is only when the sound is taken not as 
a mere physical stimulus but as psychological object. This change 
makes readily understandable how a child, inured to the din of 
older children, no longer responds to loud sound as at an earlier 
period she had. No ‘‘unconditioning’’ process is called for at all; 
the adequate object—a sound which is ‘‘sudden’’ for the respond- 
ing organism—is simply not present. 

In the writer’s judgment, such a statement, though it seems to 
make a scandalous concession to ‘‘mentalism’’, still fails to do 
justice to the psychological situation which”evokes fear. Sudden- 
ness is probably a special case of the uncanny. I admit with regret 
that [ do not know what sorts of features make an object uncanny, 
though I can give many examples. But I should insist that such 
uncanniness is nothing ‘‘subjective’’; it is a matter of one’s direct 
perceptual experience of the object. That is, in the only sense 
in which the word has meaning in this connection, it is objective. 
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The fear of Kohler’s apes when confronted with a mask or a model 
of oxen, of Romanes’ dog when his master’s hat was actuated by 
an invisible string (5), of the child at the sight of the shiny shoes, 


L 


and of the young infant at a sudden sound or at being suddenly 
lowered, all thus fall under one head. None of these except the last 
two is strictly a native stimulus to the fear response, since what 
shall be uncanny depends upon experience. Yet in none of these 
eases do we need to suppose that the fear response is conditioned 
by association with an original stimulus of a loud noise. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAKING 
By N. B. BOND 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY, MISSISSIPP] 


AKING is accomplished by a dream. Whatever may be the 

\ \ original stimulus which sets up the waking process, carefy] 
observation reveals that the immediate cause of waking js 

a psychic shock produced by a dream which presents a crisis. The 
truth of this assertion may be investigated without difficulty by 
any psychologist. 
Since my junior year in college I have been mildly interested in 
the psychology of waking. Six months ago I planned a journey 
which would require that I leave home at an early hour in the 
morning. The evening before my departure I examined my alarm 
clock and found that the bell was out of order. This made it neces- 
sary for me to wake myself two hours before my usual time for 
waking. After fixing this purpose well in mind it occurred to me 


that if I gave close attention the following morning I might catch 
something of the process of waking. Accordingly I firmly resolved 
to do this. 

I waked fifteen minutes before the appointed time and instantly 
recalled as the cause of my waking the following shocking dream: 


I was injecting morphine into my left arm. As the drug 
entered the flesh the skin rose in ghastly manner about the needle. 


This dream was very shocking to me because I had frequently 
observed morphine addicts who were taking the cure, and I had 
long felt a bit horrified at any thought of becoming addicted to 
that drug. The preceding day I visited a physician in his office 
and saw there a number of surgical instruments. This first at- 
tempt to study the psychology of waking left me with the very 
definite impression that fright produced by the dream had caused 
me to wake. I am quite sure I had never entertained previous to 
this time any idea that dreams cause waking, and hence auto- 
suggestion had nothing to do with the impression. At least it 
seemed that I had found a clue, and I decided to continue the 
study. 

The second morning I waked five minutes before the appointed 
time and readily recalled as the cause of my waking this dream: 

226 
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| was in a large field of open graves. A company of people were 
making ready to bury three human bodies in each grave. The 
vast array of death was appalling. 


On the preceding day I had visited Shilo National Cemetery, 
after which I crossed the Tennessee River where a large number of 
people were dragging the river for the bodies of eight men who 
had drowned at that point a wéek before. Only three of the bodies 
had been recovered. 

On the third morning I waked ten minutes after the appointed 

ne and recalled as the cause of my waking an astonishing dream 
which was as follows: 

| was entering a hamburger stand on the campus of the uni- 
versity at which I teach (though none, in fact, is there). The most 
elegant and dignified member of the faculty was cooking ham- 
burgers and flourishing his utensils with all the show of movie 
comedy. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘this is a good way to make money on 
the side in the afternoon when my classes are dismissed.’’ 


An acquaintance bad made inquiry of me the preceding day 
about the professor of the dream. The following day when I re- 
lated the dream to this acquaintance he remarked: ‘‘To see that 
professor running a hamburger stand is enough to wake the dead.’’ 

This study has been continued six months, not less than three 
mornings each week, and in every case waking was accompanied 
and certainly caused by a dream that was strange, frightful, 
unreal, surprising or otherwise shocking. 

After accumulating a mass of data which convinced me that 
voluntary or consciously suggested waking is accomplished by 
shocking dreams I turned to the study of waking at the regular 
hour after a full night of refreshing sleep. Here, again, I found 
that waking is accomplished apparently by dreams, though these 
were less shocking than the former. At no time have I been able 
to recall a dream that was not associated with the waking process 
as its apparent cause. 

Three months after I began the study of my own waking I 
extended the investigation to students and other acquaintances. I 
first requested that they wake themselves one hour before their 
regular rising time, and report to me any dreams recalled. The 
following morning they were to wake at their regular time and 
make report on dreams. So far as I was able to judge from my 
knowledge of the individuals participating, all who made serious 
effort to recall them had dreams to report. More than two hun- 
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dred dreams were secured and all the results were in harmony 
These results were as follows: 7 

1. The dream is recalled as the cause of and as occurring at the 
time of waking. 

2. The dream presents a situation that is strange, frightful, 
astonishing, puzzling, surprising, unreal or otherwise shocking—a 
crisis. 

3. In regular waking it is least shocking and very elusive. 

4. In voluntary waking at an unusual hour it is much more 
shocking and easily recalled. 

5. When internal stimuli indicate a serious organic condition 
which requires immediate adjustment the dream is terrifying and 
easily recalled. This is true when gases inflate the stomach and 
press the heart. 

6. The dream may be moderately shocking at the beginning, 
but it rapidly gains in force until waking is accomplished. The 
nightmare is apparently a dream that is having great difficulty in 
performing its function. 

7. Very regularly the dream reveals some association with 
waking experiences of the preceding twenty-four hours, but such 
elements are distorted or augmented in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the shocking effect. 

8. Remarkable ingenuity is manifest in the devising of new 
dreams from day to day. Absurdities, monstrosities, dangers, ii- 
sults, embarrassments are fashioned with surprising novelty, and 
all with the shocking effect. In voluntary waking the usual wak- 
ing signal, such as the ringing of the alarm clock, is frequently 
hallucinated. Not infrequently the falling dream is resorted to for 
emergencies, such as heart disorder. 

In the presentation of these findings I am not concerned with 
the peculiar biases and tenets of the different schools. We must 
recognize, however, two planes of mental activity, one of which is 
wakeful or critically conscious and the other sleeping or uncon- 
scious. Now attention is a property of wakeful consciousness and 
it is best aroused by a crisis, that is, a situation which is strange, 
frightful, unfamiliar. A careful study of dreams reveals that the 
crisis situation is their essential nature. To accomplish waking, 
therefore, the unconscious, or mental processes of the sleeping 
state, hallucinates a crisis, excites attention, and consequently 
arouses wakeful or critical consciousness of which attention is 4 
property. Since the dream is not a property or function of wake- 
ful consciousness it can be recalled only because it connects with 
wakeful consciousness at the moment of waking. The more force- 
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and violent the hallucination required to accomplish waking 


ful 


easier is its recall. 

A process analogous to that of waking is observed when a state 
of hypnosis is ended by a shocking suggestion made to the subject. 
In similar manner the sleeping state is ended by a crisis presented 
the form of a shocking hallucination which we recall as the 


the 


areal. 
lt is in waking at an unusual hour consciously suggested before 
falling asleep that the waking process is most clearly observed. 


Here the phenomenon is purely psychic, and as waking under 
other conditions is closely observed the same is found to be true. 
The elusiveness of dreams, since they must be apprehended at the 
moment of waking, leads often to the belief that they occur very 
rarely. But serious attention given to the matter will disclose 
that dreams are as frequent as waking. /With remarkable 
unanimity psychologists observe that dreaming occurs at or near 
the time of waking. While I am not prepared to state that 
dreams oecur only at the waking moment, | am convinced that 
only the dreams which occur at the moment of waking may be re- 
called. It follows, therefore, that the study of dreams must be 
confined to those dreams that are associated with the waking 
process. 

After having thrust upon me the idea that dreams cause waking 
by producing a psychic shock I have carefully studied a vast num- 
ber of dreams so far as the report of them would permit. My own 
collection consists of several hundred, and I have had access to 
the works of Freud, Frink, Jung, McDougall, Stiles, and a number 
of others. All of these dreams, so far as I can ascertain from what 
has been recorded, bear out the conclusion that dreams present 
shocking crisis situations. In a very large per cent of cases the 
subject of the dream reveals that the crisis ended with waking. 

While I entered upon this study of the psychology of waking 
a devout Freudian, the data which I have accumulated have left me 
with a by-product in the form of the hypothesis that it is the fune- 
tion of dreams to arouse personal or wakeful consciousness. In 
order to accomplish this purpose the dream must present a situa- 
tion so shocking and charged with the crisis element as to excite 
attention. I refer here, of course, to dreams that may be recalled; 
with others, if there be such, I am not concerned. 

from my collection I have contributed a number of dreams 
which my fellow-Freudians prized as classic examples of disguised 
wish fulfilment. One is that of a young woman who while enter- 
taining a secret affection for a dentist dreamt that she had lost all 
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of her teeth. Readily assuming that the calamitous condition of 
the young woman’s mouth as presented by the dream symbolized 
visits to the dentist’s office, the shocking effect of such a dreay 
upon a marriageable young woman was as readily overlooked, By 
certain arbitrary assumptions Freud finds the unconscious death 
wish in many dreams which in the light of the present hypothesis 
are seen as simple situations of a shocking nature. Frink inter. 
prets the dream of a troubled patient who, in the dream, encoyp. 
tered a skunk that emitted a rare perfume. He sees the skunk 
as symbolic of the patient’s trouble and the perfume as fulfilment 
of the wish to overcome the trouble. It is not difficult to see. 
however, that the dream presented a most surprising and intellee. 
tually shocking situation, and the simple appearance of the dreaded 
animal was by no means as surprising as his later performance. 

While drea mmaterial may be drawn from any source either 
painful or pleasant, my own data do not reveal any constant prin- 
ciple in its selection. Not dream material but rather the effect of 
its hallucination appears to be the important element in dreams, 
I have been unable to find anything of the nature of censorship 
hoodwinked by a naughty wish disguised by symbols, and such 
symbolism and wish fulfillment as may be present are incidental 
and not essential to the ream. 

What appear to be clear and convincing data force me very 
reluctantly to suggest that it is very probable that dreams require 
no interpretation. It is very likely that essentially they are 
exactly what they appear to be—strange, frightful, shocking 
hallucinations that accomplish waking. 
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QuaNnTITATIVE MeTHops IN Pou.itics. By Stuart A. Rice. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xxii+331; 51 tables; 22 charts. 
Dr. Rice in ‘‘Quantitative Methods in Politics’’ has attempted ‘‘to 
onstrate in some parts of the political field the possibilities of obtain- 
ing by quantitative procedure more exact statements of situation or 
relationship than have hitherto been secured’’. (P. 5.) He does not hold 
that this is the only method of scientific approach but that it should 
be supplementary to the ‘‘traditional modes’’ of inquiry. Primarily, he 
says, the book is a ‘‘ease book on quantitative methods’’ and secondarily 
‘‘an exposition of theories . . . involved in the construction of a 
quantitative science of polities’. (P. 9.) 

In Book One explaining his terminology he writes ‘‘ Unless otherwise 
ndieated ‘method’ will be used in the Jaz sense which may include - 
echnical as well as logical procedure.’’ (P. 6.) 

Again after quoting with approval A. Gordon Dewey’s definition of 

lities he writes, ‘*‘ However, a precise definition is unnecessary for my, 

rpose and I prefer to avoid it.’’ (P. 7.) The term ‘‘Quantitative’’’ 
has been ..osen in preference to ‘‘Statistical’’ because ‘‘It makes unneces- 

y a determination whether some of the devices used in the studies on 

owing pages are really statistical, and it avoids a pretense of schema- 

d and comprehensive treatment which the latter term implies.’’ (P. 7.) 
Such candid indefiniteness, however justifiable, occurring at the beginning 

1 study whose object is to obtain ‘‘more exact statements”’ is noteworthy. 

A more serious indefiniteness is that in the use of the group concept 

which Dr. Rice fails to distinguish between a group as a statistical 
aggregate and a group as a social unit. ‘‘Election returns on a county 
basis were in all eases procurable. It was therefore selected as the unit of 
inquiry.’’ (P. 100.) This is sufficient reason for taking the county as 
the unit where relationships are to be measured in terms of data given 

nly by counties but conclusions drawn therefore are not necessarily 
ipplicable to other statistical units, e.g., the state nor to other groups, 

, the farmers. 

Chapters two, three and four are well done and with them the sociolo- 
rist and statistician will in general agree, especially the author’s insistence 

on the separation of ends from means. In chapter three he pins his faith 

behaviorism and therefore must meet not only such criticisms as are 
lirected against behaviorism in general but some additional criticism as 

well. Attitude and opinion are regarded as synonyms. (P. 75.) ‘‘It is 
only when expressed in behavior that they yield to quantitative analysis.’’ 
P. 92.) ‘*The voting process has the same general form and the same 
general value as an indicator of attitude wherever it is employed.’’ (P. 93.) 
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‘*But it may be assumed that similar votes are the result of similar 
attitudes. (P. 101.) 

These isolated sentences state fairly the fundamental assumption of the 
whole work. The voting process is not always the same for it makes a 
vast difference whether a voter has five choices as in the Allport-Hartman 
studies or only two. Given a wide range of choice the vote may reflect 
the attitude moderately well but if the choices are reduced to two it js 
not legitimate to assume that ‘‘similar votes are the result of similar 
attitudes’’ for oppositions frequently make strange bedfellows. For exam. 
ple, how will a ‘‘dry’’ attitude be reflected in a vote which gives as 
alternatives (a) government liquor control, (b) return to the saloon system? 
The dry may refrain from voting and so be classed wrongly as disinter- 
ested or vote for liquor control as the lesser of two evils and so be counted 
in favor of this or may vote wet in the hope that the pendulum may swing 
faster. No refinement of method can compensate for deficiencies in the 
original data. 

In dealing with the differences and similarities of attitude the author 
concludes ‘‘It is safe to generalize: In every public ‘deliberative’ body 
disagreement upon the final disposition of a question is the exception 
rather than the rule’’ and quotes the Ogburn-Peterson study to show that 
the same is fundamentally true of the electorate in general. (P. 119. 

The differences of attitude between individuals and classes are to be 
regarded as relative (p. 119), but the average ballot paper being dichotom- 
ous treats them as absolute. The author recognizes this limitation (p. 121 
but apparently fails to recognize that it vitiates his fundamental assumption. 

The real contribution of the author is in presenting such an admirable 
ease book on quantitative methods in the field chosen, gathering together 
in one volume a concise statement of the techniques and results of most 
of the studies made by himself and others. It is a valuable book not 
only in the field of polities but for students of social psychology and 
social statistics. Indeed the reviewer has found it of great service as a 
reference book in his classes in Social Psychology. 

R. W. Mvorcute. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

Screntiric Mernop In Agstuetics. (Psychology and Aesthetics.) By 
Thomas Munro. Edited in the series An Outline of Aesthetics with 
introduction by Philip N. Youtz. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1928. Pp. xi+101. 

Criticism as a deductive phase of the scientific method cannot be 
excluded from scientific asthetics. Nor can the present gulf between as- 
theties and criticism remain unbridged. Criticism as a method of measure- 
ment has functioned in the past as the chief indicator of art values. If 
astheties is concerned with ‘‘ glittering generalities’’, criticism concentrates 
on particular works of art. Professor Munro proposes that criticism be 
formally assimilated into the realm of empirical aesthetics. His interesting 
comments on the various types of criticism lead one to suggest that there 
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; probably a continuum between the offhand, spontaneous snap-judgments 
¢ the eritie and the formal, cut-and-dry statements of a Kant or a 
the Dewey. But more than that. It is asserted that the critic is ‘‘a prophet 
sa and guide to future science’’ or criticism is, to interpret this, a spectrum 
future developmental possibilities. 


in 
Munro’s eritique of the scientific method in astheties is both destructive 
¢ and constructive. There is a general criticism of the modern experimental 
ar movement which goes back to Fechner. It would seem that not a little 
m- f the splendid work done in the field has been overlooked. The aestheti- 
as n’s standard a priori criticisms are repeated ; viz., impossibility of judg- 
n? r complex from simple situations, multiplicity of psychic factors involved, 
r- rtificiality of laboratory emotions, difficulty in the verbal interpretation 
d f experience. Not that the author is in favor of the ineffability conception 
ig f art but that he is against the method of voting art-values up or down 


troying thereby the finer discriminations of sensitive individuals. On 
ther hand, there is a suggestion that experimentation investigate the 
r potentialities of a medium. The comparative method is urged. There 
; diseussion of the use of questionnaires to cultivate unrestricted appre- 
n ition of art. 
t Some writers tend to show that art and the social environment are not 
pendent. The author formulates a relativistic theory of aesthetic values 
it eriteria of value vary with changing social conditions. 
It will be recalled that synesthesia is the sixteenth criteria of art laid 
wn by Ogden, Richards, and Wood (1925) in The Fowndations of 
Aesthetics, a conception that follows fifteen extant criteria of art reviewed 
authors. The value of theoretical aesthetics is questioned when one 
es across Munro’s short criticism of synesthesia as a ‘‘a state to be hoped 
rather than accomplished on demand’’. 


NATHAN ISRAELI. 


A UNIVERSITY. 


PopuLAR PsycHoLogy With CHAPTERS ON CHARACTER ANALYSIS AND 
INTELLIGENCE Tests. By A. A. Roback, Ph.D. Cambridge: 
Sei-Art Publishers, 1928. Pp. xii+267. 

[his book is a revision of Psychology with Chapters on Character 
Analysis and Mental Measurement (1923), and is an unusual survey of 
he field. It is intended for extension students. Doubtless it will prove 
an interesting book for those who wish to look into popular psychology 
for it is not eut-or-dry like a text-book and is clear. Thus, the chapter 
on What is Psychology? briefly summarizes the major aspects of sensa- 
tion, emotion, perception, attention, personality and is followed by ques- 
tions on the text, and exercises and problems, and twenty-five supple- 





mentary questions and answers. Later on there are several bibliographies 
of importance to the student who wishes to go further in the subject. 
The question and answer method is very interesting. And so is the who- 
was-and-is-who in psychology chapter which is a brief history, so to speak. 
There is much material on character and the possibilities of sound char- 
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acter reading. In the chapter on American contributions to psychology 
Roback states that the predominant achievement here is in applied fields 
A typical chart of the author is the one that is constructed on the logic 
of contrary-and-contradictory and maps out the present viewpoints jy 
psychology. For the layman who believes in psychology as the art o; 
science of white-magic and for the extensionite eager to get an uncon. 
ventional but interesting and stimulating insight into the psychologiea| 
realms and a good guide for additional reading this primer will prove 
valuable. 
NaTHAN ISRAELI 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE SymsBoiic Process AND ITs INTEGRATION IN CHILDREN A Srupy 
IN Socta PsycnHoLtoey. By John F. Markey, Research Professor 
of Sociology, Experiment Station, Connecticut Agricultural College 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1928. Pp. xii+192 

This book is a formulation of a general theory of symbolic activity 
and is a work in social psychology. Social factors in this activity are 
given a prime réle. The viewpoint is ultra-behavioristic and attempts to 
dislodge introspection from its ancient and pristine throne and for the 
author there are no subjective-objective barriers in the symbolic process 
No less than 270 references are embodied in the text. 

A trend in American sociologists is traced from ‘‘an individualistic 
subjective structural conception to a social behavioristiec conception”’ 
The interplay of social factors in the genesis of symbolic activity is 
illustrated diagrammatically and statistically. Some of the striking points 
derived from analysis of the collated data may be presented here. A 
correlation of —.975 between action and age (suggestive only as there 
are but ten items involved) together with other correlations leads to the 
conclusion that ‘‘in young children the content of symbols is action. With 
increasing age the obvious action content tends to decrease, while at the 
same time, apparently, the refined action content increases.’’ J is first 
in the order of appearance (at about the end of the 23d month) of per- 
sonal pronouns. A correlation of —.60 is found between the use of self- 
pronouns and the average use of words per minute (symbolic integration 
with M.A. held constant showing that ‘‘symbolic development is at first 
centred about the self’’. Averages in a comparison of all-day conversa- 
tions for ten eases (source: Gale, Nice, Brandenburg, Bell) yield the 
following results: years of age: 3.4; total words spoken: 11,518; words 
per minute: 15.6; (for six cases—) different words used: 795.7; use of 
each word: 13.8 (five cases—) total per cent of vocabulary use: 41.3; 
number of sentences: 2,049; words in sentence: 5.59. 

The key to the symbolic process is to be found in its mutability. It 1s 
more than a mere additive or summational process (viz, the simple C-R 
formula) with disintegrations and reintegrations occurring on highly com- 
plex levels. There are symbolic emergents to be reckoned with. And 
when we ‘‘know as much about the laws of the symbolic process as we 
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about the chemical laws we shall be able to make similarly remarkable 
mbolie integrations and inventions’’ 
Reflective behavior (thinking) is defined as a ‘‘function of mediate 
mse’’; insight becomes ‘‘an act of integration’’ and ‘‘made possible, 
at least facilitated, by the pause’’. Delayed response (experiments 
Hunter, Walton, Kohler) represents ‘‘an intermediate or sub- 
ymbolie stage between immediate response and reflective behavior’’. 
me and space are annihilated by complex mediate responses (compare 
Whitehead’s similar assertion in Symbolism, p. 87). Introspection 
not usually of central processes but of the stimulus symbol and when 
g¢ through future adequate symbols ‘‘will be a _behavioristic 
ilysis, even though it may be practised upon one’s self’’. Dural per- 
DY sonality is the result of separate symbolic integrations. Art and 
or terature are special techniques ‘‘developed for the manipulation of 
‘ motional and aesthetic experience’’. ‘‘ Automobiles, radio, electricity, 
pa machines, are manipulated and operated according to understandable 
vs.’’ The effects of machine industry upon the masses are still to be 
re determined—in the long run—and the ‘‘symbolie process is obviously in 


making’’. 
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NATHAN ISRAELI. 
MBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Nervous AND Mentau Diseases ror Nurses. By Irving J. Sands, M.D., 
Associate in Neurology, Columbia University, N. Y.; Associate 
Neurologist. Montefiore Hospital, N. Y.; Attending Neurologist, 
; Brooklyn, Jewish and Brownsville Hospitals; Attending Neuro- 
\ psychiatrist, United States Veterans’ Hospital, N. Y., Philadelphia 
and London. W. B. Saunders Co., 1928. Illstd. Pp. ix+223. 
h This new book, by a neuropsychiatrist who has written other books 
it have been well received, contains clear material on a very large 
number of topies important to the psychologist, especially to one who has 
little or no expedient access to the wards of a hospital for the ‘‘nervous’”’ 
and the insane. For the nurse, the more intelligent ward-attendant, and 
the first-year medical student it is a very valuable little work; indeed, 
the average academic collegian, male and female, should know the gist 
this volume’s contents in these days of broadening psychiatry. 
The dozen chapter-headings suggest the scope of the work: ‘‘Elemen- 
neuroanatomy; The glands of internal secretion (endocrines) ; 
Elementary medical psychology; The common neurological disorders; 
The nature, causes, symptoms, and classification of mental disorders; The 
mmon psychogenic disorders; The common organic psychoses ; Infective, 
exhaustion, and toxie psychoses; Borderline mental diseases; The develop- 
ment of modern psychiatry; Mental hygiene; and Special nursing pro- 
cedures.’? There is a preface and an excellent index; and there are a 
few references, for reading, at the end of each chapter, these being to 
periodical literature mostly rather than to monographs and _ textbooks. 
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The chapters seem to the present reviewer to be of fairly uniform 
quality and that of a high grade. One is sorry to see the author infected 
mildly with the materialistic coceus; one reads that the mind is ‘‘the 
brain in action’’—all the harder to understand from this author whose 
anxiety for his children when they are ill by chance seems to be some. 
thing realer and with more value than a form of electronic activity com- 
ing from his highly efficient but relatively ephemeral neopallic neurones. 
so to say. Sands evidently has not really stopped to evaluate this con- 
trast between what he sometimes feels and his cortical materialistic 
dynamies, for he says ‘‘Only those who have had children of their own 
ean fully appreciate [the parental instinct’s] potency.’’ So do the 
materialists have to belie their ‘‘materialism’’ continually in order to be 
acceptable human beings at all! They only play with philosophy and 
logic; reduced to simple terms (quoted from of old) affection for one’s 
children is, as it were, the bile of the cerebral cortex. But perhaps Doctor 
Sands is a monistic idealist. 

There is an excellent little chapter on mental hygiene—alone worth 
at least the price of the book for anyone, especially a parent. 

Certainly there is no better book printed for nurses, and for those 
laymen who would know about all sorts of things. 

GeorGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 
U. S. VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue Socrat Basis or CONSCIOUSNESS; A STUDY IN ORGANIC PsYCHOLOGY 
Basep Upon Aa SYNTHETIC AND SocrETAL CONCEPT OF THE NEUROSES 
By Trigant Burrow. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1927. Pp. xvili+256. 

The author claims that the personalistic basis of Freud’s psychology 
is not sufficient to render conscious those disorders of the personality which 
are essentially unconscious. The ordinary analytical procedure is just 
another application of the method of suggestion, and it involves a situa- 
tion in which the analysts are as truly the unconscious victims of the 
suggestive process they employ as are the unconscious subjects upon 
whom they employ it. The writer describes the following episode to giv 
some indication of the way the conceptions embodied in the present 
book arose. 

On one occasion when he was interpreting a dream of a student- 
assistant, the student challenged the honesty of his position and insisted 
that if he were entirely sincere he would be willing to exchange places 
with him and submit to the same kind of analysis. Dr. Burrow remarks 
that he agreed in a spirit of levity to humor for a time the waywardness 
of youth; but after a few weeks the situation assumed a more serious 
aspect. The resistances to the self-appointed student analyst grew stronger 
and stronger, and finally the experiment became quite painful. There was 
a growing sense of self-limitation and defeat, and corresponding efforts 
at concealment in the form of unconscious symbolizations and distortions. 
He realized reluctantly his intolerance of self-defeat, and came to the con- 
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sion that the student analyst, in changing places with him, had simply 
fted to the authoritarian vantage ground that he himself had relin- 
ished. The situation remained essentially unaltered for a time; but 
er he realized that all the student needed was the authoritarian back- 
ind in order to give expression to his personal and proprietary attitude, 
the conclusion seemed justified that ‘‘In its individualistic applica- 
n, the attitude of the psychoanalyst and the attitude of the authoritarian 
nseparable’’. His personal self-vindication and resistances began 
ibate when he realized the limitation and one-sidedness of the person- 
tie critique in psychoanalysis. ‘‘At the same time the analyst too, 
Mr. Clarence Shields, came at last into a position to sense the personalism 
nd resistance that had unconsciously all along actuated his own reaction. 
From now forward the direction of the inquiry was completely altered. 
The analysis heneeforth consisted in the reciprocal effert of each of us 
recognize within himself his attitude of authoritarianism and autoc- 
y toward the other. With this automatic relinquishment of the per- 
ilistie or private basis and its replacement by a more inclusive attitude 
vard the problems of human consciousness, there has been not alone for 
lf but also for students and patients a gradual clearing of our entire 
analytic horizon (p. xvii). This accidental circumstance of a student’s 
rotest against the analyst’s personal bias, and the author’s subsequent 
bservation of a similar personalism in the student, which became appar- 
ent when they exchanged places, is partly responsible for the author’s 
tered insight into psychoanalysis which after six years of social experi- 
nentation upon the discrepancies of individual analysis has resulted in 
veloping the method of group analysis. The present book supplies this 
ed of a broader and more adequate interpretation of the unconscious 
the basis of a societal concept of consciousness. 
[In whatever environment we are placed there is a tendency to move 
wards an assumed static center which is closely related to the belief 
in an absolute universe of consciousness. This tendency involves a sys- 
tem which represents the unconscious projection of our own ego. ‘‘We 
substitute this delusion of an artificial world of causality for the reality 
of a universe of spontaneous sequence, not realizing that we ourselves 
» the subjective expression of the same organic sequence which we observe 
jectively in the world about us’’ (p. 5). We are attempting to deal 
objectively with experiences which are subjective. Our knowledge about 
ur feelings is merely attributive, and it does not necessarily bring us 
nearer to the feelings themselves. They are essential and physiological, 
and we cannot understand them through an observation of their attributes 
any better than we can appreciate the nature of any object about us 
merely by gaining some knowledge of its attributes. The author states 


that ‘‘The basis of this essay is precisely the recognition of this impossible 
breach between the condition of consciousness produced through a knowl- 
edge about feeling and the condition of consciousness that is the feeling 
itself, between the state of mind that is commentative and the state of 
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mind that is functioning’’ (p. 21). The failure to recognize this distine. 
tion accounts for the present impossibility of the psychoanalytic method. 

In order to evaluate man’s place in the subjective scheme of conscious. 
ness it is necessary to take account of the more comprehensive background 
comprising the relativity of man’s consciousness as a whole. Dr. Burrow 
defends the view that ‘‘The individual, as a self-appointed, unconscious 
unit, is but a separate and dissociated part, that only as the individual] 
accepts his place as an integral, confluent part in the common, societal 
personality does he become a conscious, unified whole’’ (p. 126). The 
elaboration of this thesis is followed by a prolonged discussion of the 
societal organism and the racial unconscious. The repression which is 
observed in the individual is the result of a prior cause lying outside 
the organism; and it consists of a repression within the collective, racial] 
unconscious. Uneonsciousness is regarded as social rather than individual, 
and the collective unconscious is the anterior factor. 

The book is a general summary of the author’s theory of group 
psychoanalysis, and the argument is mainly directed against the imper- 
fect self-analysis of the psychoanalyst himself in the ordinary course of 
the treatment. Freud is the principal writer who is analyzed, but there 
are a few miscellaneous references to Nietzsche, Einstein, Newton, and 
Socrates, as well as repeated mention of the author’s own publications. 
There is a great deal of repetition; and it seems that the metaphysical, 
sometimes mysterious, and not entirely new point of view could easily 
have been stated on fewer pages. 

Hutsey Cason. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 


THe CHILD anpd Sociery. By Phyllis Blanchard. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1928. Pp. xi+369. 

The studies of Dr. Blanchard and others emphasize the fact that most 
difficulties in life come from incomplete or otherwise faulty socialization 
of the individual. Probably less than half of the child population reaches 
maturity with a completely successful socialization. When we realize 
that ‘‘to a large degree the attitudes which the adult displays toward the 
world depend upon the ways in which the emotional responses have been 
conditioned in childhood’’, the meaning of home responsibilities grows 
upon us. In a study of 250 problem children the author finds the major 
cause of difficulty to be, not defective intelligence, not polygiandular 
deficiency, but improper methods of training and discipline. ‘‘ All the 
studies of children with undesirable behavior patterns indicate that the 
socializing process breaks down within the family more frequently than 
in any other one place.’’ 

Among the specific problems which the author treats for intelligent 
parental understanding are the fears, angers, and loves of the child, the 
‘*foster-child fantasy’’, brother and sister attitudes, the disintegration 
of the modern home, imitation of parents, the nursery school, physical 
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and mental hygiene, corporal punishment, moral and religious training, 
significance of reading and motion pictures, the vagaries of adolescence, 
the voeational aspirations of and for the child. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 
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ScnooL TRAINING OF GIFTED CHILDREN. By H. H. Goddard. Yonkers: 
World Book Company, 1928. Pp. x+226. 

(his book deseribes the work-of the Cleveland Public School classes 

vifted children. Some years ago it was discovered that slower progress 

not the answer to the problem of training the feebleminded, that a 

type of curriculum was necessary; similarly in the case of the gifted 

dren, a new method and a new curriculum are necessary, rather than 
re rapid progress. Cleveland has recognized this fact in its fourteen 

‘ial classes in the elementary school and in its twelve special classes 

secondary school. 

Goddard describes, with a minimal reference to theory, and with 
is conerete illustrations, the nature of these classes, the informality 
the work, the methods of motivation, and the unacademic nature of the 
equipment (whatever, in fact, the plans of the pupils may call for). He 
protests that the natural way in which such classes organize and work 
es not ereate either conceited or undemocratic children; and that it 
does not enervate others classes by extracting from them the leaders, for 

often the leaders are not the children with the highest I.Q.’s. 

An appendix of nearly a hundred pages gives pictures of the pupils 
and their work, samples of their literary output, data concerning the 
homes from which they come, and other evidence of the value of this 
rnificant educational experiment. 
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CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


JUDGMENT AND REASONING IN THE CHILD. By J. Piaget. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1928. Pp. viii+260. $3.75. 

[In this work, which is really a companion volume to the author’s 
‘The Language and Thought of the Child’’, Piaget reveals further 
evidence of the essentially ego-centric character of the child under seven. 

[In such a child Piaget finds a form of thought intermediate between 
logical and autistie or dream thought. This syncretistic thought is the 
result of the child’s ego-centric realism; he has merely assembled reali- 
ties without relating them. 

The reasoning of the child, as a result of his ego-centrism, follows 
real or empirical necessity rather than formal or logical necessity. 
‘Childish realism, i.e., the inability to grasp the relativity of notions or 
ideas, is one of the principal obstacles to the development of childish 
reasoning. For this realism stands in the way of that gradual improve- 
ment in deductive power which would free the child from the immediate 
ready-made reality of particular cases which have nothing to do with 
each other.’’ It is because of his emphasis on immediate perceptions that 
the child has such difficulty with the Binet absurdity concerning the three 
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brothers: he regards brothers in terms of concrete persons rather than jy 
terms of relationship. Similarly, a five-year-old knows his own right and 
left hand but is confused in pointing to the right or left hand of some. 
one facing him. 

Social contacts and social argument gradually develop in the child 
the capacity to place himself at the point of view of another. But ‘‘not 
until about the age of seven to eight does argument . . ._ become 
what it is for the adult, namely, the change from one point of view to 
another, accompanied by the effort to motivate one’s own and to under. 
stand that of the interlocutor. Before this, argument is nothing but a 
conflict of contrary affirmations, affirmations without understanding and 
without motivation.’’ 

The painstaking work sponsored by Piaget at the Institute Rousseau, 
with the numerous collections of child conversations (which form the 
substance of the earlier volume), and the data of varied experiments in 
reasoning (cited in the present volume), is adding substantially to our 
understanding of the child. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


THe Cuip iy America. By W. I. Thomas and D. 8S. Thomas. New 
York: Knopf, 1928. Pp. xiv+583, xviii. 

This voluminous work deals in Part One with the varieties of mal- 
adjustment, in Part Two with practical programs for amelioration, and 
in Part Three with research programs. 

Part One presents forty-six case studies illustrating the forms of 
maladjustment. The frequency with which the authors draw in these 
ease studies on the work of Healy and Bronner is a token of our obliga- 
tion to these clinicians. 

Part Two treats of the agencies of correction. Most types of institu- 
tions for the reclamation of youth are of doubtful value, many of them 
positively pernicious; but the Berkshire Industrial Farm, the Children’s 
Village, and the George Junior Republic receive the commendation of 
the authors. Whereas ordinarily schools wield little influence in 
delinquency problems, those schools which follow the Dalton or Winnetka 
plans do seem somewhat to salvage children with delinquent trends. 
Few psychiatric child guidance clinics are successful: some fail because 
their programs are not based on the child’s needs, some because they dwell 
on disturbing mental conflicts rather than on wholesome activity. Most 
boy organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, whatever their effect on the 
normal boy, have little appeal for the problem boy; a few organizations, 
such as the Union League Club of Chicago, are effective because they are 
designed to meet specifically the interests of the problem boy. As for the 
more patent attempts at character education, little good has resulted 
because of the almost universal neglect of individual differences in per- 
sonality. Education in the home is a most vital factor; but the poorer 
homes, frem which most delinquents come, almost no present form of 
parent education reaches. The authors conclude, consequently, that few 
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practical programs to eliminate maladjustment in children are 
lves sufficiently adjusted to be of either considerable or enduring 


rt Three will be of most interest to psychologists. Here we have 
nelusive survey of the instrumentalities for the study of the mal- 
ted child. 
-egarding personality tests, the authors indicate that 
ests have been checked up against criteria of successful adjustment 
of the test situation. Where they have been, they seem to give 
moses of suecess that are less valid than the prognoses given by 
gence tests.’’ The recency of the scientific study of personality 
ests patience until workers interested in personality defects have 
isted their ingenuity and have experimented with sufficient variables 
situation. The authors seem to be doubting Thomases, however. 
Before the psychiatric work can be of widest service, we need to learn 
an adequate sampling of the population how abnormal ‘‘normal’’ 
ren are. The specialization of the psychiatric data, and the survival 
itworn systems of classification, the authors regard as serious bar- 
to understanding through psychiatry. But we are indebted to the 
hiatrists, none the less, for ‘‘the accumulation of a large number 
se records prepared with increasing fidelity and completeness’’. 
tudies of the physiological and morphological basis of personality or 
ter are suggestive, but are lacking in tangibility and adequate 


‘ 


‘very few of 


neation. 

sociological approach the authors regard as most fruitful. We 
n need of extensive and varied studies (such as those of Watson, 
ler, Piaget, and Anderson and Goodenough) of the behavior patterns 
hildren at stated ages and with respect to particular environmental 
rs. Extending such studies of situational character to various groups, 

‘may be expected to reveal comparatively and in the most general 
the situations within which particular maladjustments (delinquency, 

the psychoneuroses) tend to appear, and the situations and habit 

systems unfavorable to their appearance; or, more positively, the situa- 

tions within which the activities are integrated about particular inter- 
leading to pursuits, réles, and careers’’. 

[t should be added that the sociological approach, granting it to be 
useful, cannot attain to its full fruition without the continued data 
interpretations of personality testing, psychiatry, and physiological 

| morphological study. 

CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


@ with Our CuiwpreNn. By Lillian M. Gilbreth. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1928. Pp. xxii+309. 


‘his is a very practical and wholesome application of psychology and 
principles of scientific management to the various problems involved 
‘onducting a home. The use which the author makes of the rules of 

formation in the project of developing personality and character in 
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a group of eleven children should be valuable and interesting to all kinds 
of readers. The publisher’s note states that when the author married 
Frank B. Gilbreth ‘‘they had in common the conviction that the haphazard 
way in which most families worked out their problems, or failed to work 
them out, was entirely unnecessary. They thought of family life as , 
definite project to which all their expert knowledge of the methods used 
successfully in industry, all their knowledge of psychology, of planning 
and execution, could be most helpfully applied. Thus their children 
were born into a group of which they were to be distinctly individual 
members—making their contributions, accepting responsibilities and carry. 
ing them through, having in their home a small replica of the life they 
would meet at maturity, learning not to fear that life but to combat 
and master it’’ 

Frank B. Gilbreth’s principal interest was to find the One Best Way 
and the most satisfying method of doing almost everything, and the family 
was the most interesting and significant group where this principle eould 
be applied. Mrs. Gilbreth’s description of the planning, performing and 
evaluating in the family, the daily march, learning by doing, training 
for work and leisure, testing values and analyzing satisfaction, the group 
councils, and the records, programs and incentives that were used in the 
family of eleven children is in many ways a revelation and an inspiration. 

A large family presents unusual opportunities for motion study, fatigue 
study, and scientific management; and a better place for job and _ per- 
sonality analysis could hardly be found—but most of the methods and 
principles deseribed in the book apply to small families as well. The 
development of useful habits which in part consists in making the right 
motions at the proper speed is illustrated by learning to typewrite. ‘‘ Each 
child was given a working demonstration of this method in the case of 
typewriting. He was taken into the office and taught the keyboard 
from a diagram on cardboard. <A color was assigned to each finger, 
each key was colored according to the finger to strike it, and the smal 
finger was colored, also, much to the joy of its possessor. The right motions 
and their speed were carefully taught, also, until the small person could 


} 
| 


see for himself that if he used these motions exactly as taught and 
developed the speed and rhythm which means evenness of touch, his 
typewriting would be satisfactory in quantity, accuracy and appearance’ 
(p. 144). Similar methods were profitably used in many other occupations 
The engineering method of planning one’s life does not exclude esthetic 
values, but gives more time to enjoy beauty and a superior training and 
preparation to appreciate it whenever it is encountered. ‘*The poet says, 
‘What is this world, if full of care, we have no time to stand and stare! 
The engineer is perfectly willing to grant that standing and staring is 
valuable and to reserve time for it. He wants to be sure first, however, 
that the starer will derive real satisfaction while he stands’’ (pp. 162-163 
One of the deepest pleasures a person can experience is to feel that he 
belongs to the group in which he is born, and several methods are described 
which will cultivate this feeling. A number of ways are also given of 
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asing the enjoyment in some of the necessary tasks and duties of 
lay life. ‘‘If the leaves are to be raked off a large garden, for 
e, it is most fun to invite all the youngsters in the neighborhood 
lying-up party. Teams may be organized, stunts set and the work 
| through as a game. Then the home group can pay back by help- 
ean up the neighbors’ yards, when they need it, quite in the pioneer 
p. 243). The methods and procedure described are designed to 
the total satisfaction in the home and to place the family project 

cher and more cultivated ‘plane. 

Hutsey Cason. 
HESTER. 


rrucTING Benavior IN YoutH. <A Study of Problem Children 
Foster Families. By William Healy, Augusta F. Bronner, 
Edith M. H. Baylor, and J. Prentice Murphy. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1929. Pp. xi4+-325-++ix. Price, $3.25. 
book dealing with the salvaging of boys and girls will undoubtedly 
to be one of the most important books of the year. It should appeal 
iny circles of readers. Parents and teachers, as well as child and 
psychologists, will find it of inestimable value. Those who are inter- 
n the placement of orphan or problem children will find it a most 
nient manual. Throughout the book combines in an exemplary man- 
mmon sense with broad theoretical knowledge. It does not moral- 
sticks close to the facts, but in so doing its idealism shines forth all 
more brightly. No one ean read it without being more hopeful regard- 
ng the ability of society to bring through safely into adulthood the great 
of all normal children. 
his book embodies an account of an experiment carried on for a 
imber of years by the Judge Baker Foundation with the help of many 
wcement agencies in New England. The purpose of the experiment was 
scover what could be done by placing problem children in the most 
lligent manner possible. In all 501 children were involved. These 
in age from five to early adulthood. All of these children were 


oblem children. Many of them suffered from personality defects such 


excessive irritability, severe temper spells, stubbornness, sullenness, 
treme jealousy, selfishness, great cowardice, excessive lying, ete. (P. 231.) 
ir hundred and four of them had been delinquent, 300 of them repeat- 
lly. Two hundred and five had been before the Juvenile Court. 
In dealing with these children they were given a thorough examination 
y a physician, psychologist, and psychiatrist. On the basis of this examina 
n an effort was made to find a home that would answer the needs of 
child. No selection of a home was left to chance, At times several 
omes would be visited in the effort to find the best one for a given child, 
notwithstanding the fact that the placement agencies had on their lists 


il descriptions of many homes. It was recognized that even after 


} 


such care there was a chance that the child might be placed in a 
home that might not meet its needs. {[t was felt that not to recognize 
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such a possibility would mean the ignoring of the complicated nature 
of a human being, and the fact that many unforeseen factors might arise 
which would upset the best laid plans. As a consequence if a child, after 
a sufficient test, did not do well in the home selected for it, it was taken 
from that home and replaced. Such transfers were by no means revarded 
as being necessarily a reflection on the foster home. It meant merely 
that the home, or some feature in the environment of the home, such as 
undesirable children, poor school, ete., or the chance associations aroused 
in the child by one of its foster parents or by someone else were such as to 
make it desirable to move the child. 

In all replacements, as in the original placement, an effort was made 
to penetrate into the inner life of the child. Only when success had been 
attained in this could the authors proceed with their further work with 
any assurance. Moreover there was always a desirable flexibility in their 
attitude. No effort was made to standardize homes or to elassify children 
in a hard and fast manner. Each child was regarded as a unit to be 
studied and understood; each home was viewed as having certain unique 
characteristics that might make it suitable for some child and unsuitable 
for others; moreover it was recognized that when the child and the home 
came together each would be modified, perhaps seriously, by that contact 

Through exercising close supervision through trained workers they were 
able to place successfully 90 per cent of the normal children, 70 per cent 
of those who were mentally defective, and 45 per cent of those who had some 
mental or personality abnormality. In this connection the authors criticise 
severely the view that delinquency is in itself an indication of abnormality 
In no ease did they assume that a child was abnormal until he had been 
carefully studied by qualified experts. By placing a child successfully 
they mean that the child in the new home is able to fit in as a member 
of the family group. In other words he ceases to be a problem. This as 
the authors claim should be the measure of the success of their undertaking 
But it is interesting and encouraging to learn that 90 per cent of those 
who did well when placed continued to do so in spite of the fact that 
many of them returned to bad environments. 

Many facts regarding race differences, the importance of heredity, 
the importance of placing the child in the right environment, the points 
that should be considered when selecting a home for a child, and the 
causes of success or failure are presented in the body of the book, then 
in a brief chapter summarizing the results of the experiment, and then 
again in convenient tables. But apart from facts of this sort the clear 
evidence that many men and women are willing to sacrifice the peace and 
quiet of their homes in an effort to help unfortunate children, and at the 
same time assume part of the expense, is refreshing in view of the wide- 
spread tendency to belittle the motives of men. 

The conclusions of the authors are stated as follows at the beginning 
of their chapter giving in summary the results of the study: ‘‘ Two facts 
of equal significance stand out clearly in our studies: First with good 
standards of work a high degree of success in placing problem children 1s 
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and, second, the fine promise of this type of work is dependent 
the introduction of scientific methods and discriminations.’’ (P. 244.) 
who read the book will probably agree that the authors are very con- 
ve in making the above statement. 
CHARLES C. JOSEY. 
Y OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ious CONVERSION. By Sante de Sanctis, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Rome. .Translated by Helen Augur. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1927. Pp. 324. Price $4.00. 
yYCHOLOGY OF RELIaiouSs AWAKENING. By Elmer T. Clark, Dean of 
Missionary Education and Secretary of the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The Macmillan Company, 
1929. Pp. 170. Price $2.50. 
two beoks under review have little in common. The interest of 
irk is to deseribe religious development of today as it appears to 
onsciousness of the developing Christian, and to compare that develop- 
with that of thirty years ago in the effort to discover what influence, 
the rapid social changes of the Twentieth Century have had on 
us development. His study is largely statistical. Professor de 
tis, on the other hand, is not concerned with statistics at all. He is 
rested in understanding and explaining certain highly selected phe- 
ena. Dr. Clark is interested in learning how religious development 
ears to the subject himself. He does not attempt to get back of the 
spective account of the subject. Professor de Sanctis, while greatly 


interested in the introspective accounts of his subjects, is more interested 


in understanding the states of consciousness. To make further comparison 
these books would be futile. They are different in aim, method, and 

eral background. Both sueceed well in what they attempt to do, 

* * om * 

Dr. Clark, with the help of instructors and religious leaders in colleges 
iniversities seattered throughout the country, was able to get reports 
irding the religious development of 2174 men and women, most of 
m were college students. After prsonally studying very report, he 
led his subjeets into three groups—those who had experienced a con- 
rsion, those whose religious development had been stimulated by emotional 
ks, and those whose development had been gradual and even, com- 
vely free from emotional stimuli of all sorts. It should hardly be 
ssary to state that the three classes tend to fade into each other, 
that at times Dr. Clark experienced difficulty in classifying a given 
vidual. The classes themselves, however, can be clearly defined. By 
mversion he means a crisis in the religious development that has been 
met in such a way by the individual that he feels that he has experienced 
a new birth and has entered into more satisfactory relations with God. As 
a result the individual is profoundly changed in character, particularly 
in its religious phase. By an emotional stimulus awakening he means 
cases of gradual development, but that the realization of that development 
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is brought clearly into the consciousness of the individual by some emotional 
shock. These experiences are looked upon by the individual as being very 
important, but in reality they do not bring about any radical change . 
the character of the person experiencing them. ‘‘In the Gradual categorn 
fall all those person whose religious life has flowed onward like a stream 
enlarging and growing but striking no obstructions and forming ; 

eataracts.’’ (P. 45.) 

Of the 2174 persons studied he found that 6.7 per cent had been 
verted, that 27.2 per cent had experienced some sort of emotional awak 
ing, and that 66.1 per cent had developed by smooth and even growt! 
When his group was divided on basis of sex, denominations, geographiea 
location, density of population, whether urban or rural, attendance 
Sunday School and religious training in the home, some interesting facts 
were disclosed. Contrary to popular opinion Dr. Clark finds that about 
six times as many males are converted as females, the figures being 14.46 
per eent for men and 2.5 per cent for women. Unfortunately he makes 
no attempt to explain this difference. He finds that conversions are mucl 
more frequent in rural districts than in cities, that good religious training 
in childhood makes for gradual religious growth, that a much larger 
percentage of religious workers have experienced a conversion than peopl 
at large, that conversions among the Baptist of the North are about twice 
as frequent as among any other great religious body, the Baptist of th 
South being second, and that conversions are more frequent in the North 
than in the South. 

As a result of the study two definite trends in religious development 
are made evident—the age for religious awakening is being lowered, and 
the number of those whose development is marked by periods of storm and 
stress is being reduced. The first trend is found to hold only for those 
whose growth is gradual. The average age of conversion is found to remain 
where it was thirty years ago, namely at seventeen. But the averag 
age of a religious awakening for those whose growth is gradual has been 
reduced from about fifteen and a half to about twelve. With reference 
to the second trend there are no comparable data for thirty years ag 
but a number of facts came out in the study that indicate that the number 
of people who experience a conversion is growing smaller. For exampl 
people who as children attended Sunday School regularly are less likely to 
experience a conversion than others. Those who are taught a theology 
of hell-fire and eternal damnation are more likely to experience a con- 
version than those who have been spared such a ‘‘stern theology’’. Of the 
members of the group over forty—there were only 81—35.6 per cent ex 
perienced a conversion as against 6.7 per cent for the group as a whole 
The author thinks that the Sunday School is chiefly responsible for the 
decrease in percentage of religious people who are converted. He antic- 
pates that if the churches make a greater effort to reach adults the per- 
centage of those experiencing a conversion will show an increase. 

Students of religion may well be grateful to Dr. Clark for making 
available the many facts regarding religious development that he has col- 
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Very seldom does he attempt to explain them. He makes little 
to penetrate beneath the surface of the consciousness of his subjects. 
not his interest. His purpose is to lay before the reader the way 
who have developed religiously view that development, and this 
se he has well attained. 
* * * o 
\s stated above the interests and method of Professor de Sanctis are 
ferent from those of Dr. Clark. Professor de Sanctis does not 
mean by conversion what-Dr. Clark and most of us in America 
by it. For him conversion is the process of religious growth leading 
netificeation. The period of emotional stress and strain which the 
ent passes through and which, if met in such a way that his ideal 
rations and religious sentiments became dominant, we call a conversion, 
vards at most as being merely a step in the conversion process 
the process that leads to a love of God that so ennobles and satisfies 
nvert that he can put aside all petty ambitions and worries in the 
rance that he has obtained the only thing that really matters. 
mversions such as these, Professor de Sanctis thinks, can be found in 
religions, but that they are found most frequently and in greatest 
in the Catholic Chureh. There is little possibility of determining 
her he is correct in this. Be that as it may he succeeds in presenting 
the religious development of many Catholics in a way that brings 
learly the helpfulness of the Catholic Church in stimulating that 
opment. The reviewer feels that the author has been thoroughly 
ited with the point of view of the Catholic Church, and is of the 
n that much of the value of the book to the student of religion is 
to this. 
me fine features of the book are: (1) Its eriticism of the all too 
ilent use of the unconscious, and the dualism that is frequently in- 


| therein, and his defense of the term subconscious; (2) its emphasis 


‘Ole of conscious processes in religious development; (3) 


its ad- 
use of psychoanalytic concepts such as transference, sublimation, 
ection, and identification in deseribing and making intelligible the 
ersion process. He avoids the mistake of hypostatizing them. They 
t all times viewed as means or methods of the self in its search for the 
peace and satisfaction that result from finding God. Attention 
ld especially be called to his excellent criticism of the position that 
ous development beyond that of the ordinary man borders upon 
ithological. The road to sanctification is shown to be very different 


| that leading to insanity. 
‘here are a number of features of the book that are of less value and 


that are perhaps not sound. For example he goes out of his way 
buse the philosophers. He does not state clearly how he will use the 
conversion, nor is he all times consistent in the use made of it. 

His rejection of the functional view of mental disorders is hardly consistent 
vith his thoroughgoing purposive and functional view of the behavior 
‘£ the normal person. His use of heredity to account for some religious 
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attitudes to say the least is not orthodox. But from the point of view 
of the book as a whole, these are minor matters. They do not necessarily 
involve its major interests. The purpose of the author to penetrate beneath 
the surface of consciousness, though he by no means minimizes the réle of 
consciousness, in order to set before us in terms of modern psychology 
the experiences of those who have taken their religious life seriously jg 
well achieved. The book in spite of its tiresome style, whether the author 
or translator is responsible for this I am unable to say, is well able to 
leave the reader with the feeling that he has obtained new insight and 
appreciation of the saints and the ideals they upheld. 
CHARLEs C. Josey. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 





